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OBSERVATIONS ON THE MENOMINEE 
INDIANS 


Wiuarp H. Tirvus, M. D. 


HE Indian, having but few desires and those of a most 

modest kind, enlists our pity. But the Indian pities us as 
much as we do him. Once while visiting one named Lamotte, 
I found him making a canoe out of a log. As I watched him 
burn out the interior of it by actually building a fire in it and, 
when it had burned far enough, quenching the flame by ap- 
plying water to it, I asked him why he did not get a tool and 
chop it out. He remarked in a very sarcastic and self-satistied 
manner that he was very sorry for anybody who had to 
have a whole carpenter shop before he could build a canoe. 

Their patience and skill in the manufacture of these ar- 
ticles is truly commendable, and would do honor to people 
having much larger means at their disposal, for when one 
of these barks is finished, it is round, smooth and symmetrical 
and would surely baffle the skill of many a trained carpenter. 
_ The untiring zeal and long continued labor of many of 
these crude carpenters scarcely find a parallel among our 
civilized laborers, who discuss at length the eight-hour system 
versus ten. I have seen two Indians work two days and one 
night unremittingly on a birch bark canoe and finish it before 
stopping. This was in the spring when the sturgeon began 
to run in the Wolf River. ‘These same two Indians plied 
their trade of catching sturgeon during the season with as 
much diligence as ever a farmer did in the harvest field. In 
this case both Indian and harvester were prompted by the 
same desire, to obtain food, the only difference being that 
one was satisfied when he had obtained enough for his own 
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use, while the other wished to get as much beyond his actual 
needs as he could produce. ‘The Indian works for bare neces- 
sities and when he has acquired them, he sits down to their 
enjoyment with as much nonchalance as his worldly confrere 
who, after acquiring more than an abundance, retires to en- 
joy it. 

Labor has its divisibility full as much among the Indians 
as among us. One becomes an expert basket maker, another 
a maker of mats, one a maker of implements of the chase, 
while another is a sagacious woodsman and hunter whose 
equal for cleverness would be hard to match. If the Indian 
carpenter works with crude tools in a crude way and produces 
crude material, he is none the less a carpenter and fills a void 
just as does he who works for us. The Indian farmer is in 
every sense very poor; the tall weeds in his cornfield show 
where his spring ardor abated; yet he can and does raise 
corn, which made into flapjacks and thence into human fat, 
could not be distinguished, I dare say, from fat acquired by 
eating angel food cake and chicken salad. He aims also to 
be a lumberman, and does well at it, but invariably stops just 
at the point where his white competitor works the hardest. 
The fact is, he reaches the limits of his needs much sooner 
than we do and is called lazy in consequence. 

Perhaps among all his accomplishments the one which is 
carried to the greatest perfection is the tanning of pelts. In 
no other industry does the Indian show so much versatility 
and skill as in this. He will take a deer skin and reduce it to 
the softest of spongy tissue, or will preserve it soft and 
pliable with the hair still on, or will contract it to the hardest 
of unyielding materials, as hard as iron and almost as clear 
as glass, which he uses to cover his weapons or his drums; 
all apparently by the same process, and this too without the 
intervention of any chemicals known to the arts. The deer 
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skin does not furnish an adequate example of his dexterity, 
however. The softer furs and lighter pelts do not in the 
least baffle him. The rabbit skin, for instance, which is 
known to all hunters as being extremely fragile (indeed so 
very tender is it that it is almost impossible to handle young 
wild animals without tearing portions of their skin) is his 
particular delight, and he will work it as soft as down, as 
white as snow and almost as thin as tissue paper with as 
much dexterity as he does the heavier pelts. The furs too 
furnish no end of variety in their manipulations. The uses 
to which they are to be put determine the process to be used. 
If for coats or blankets, the hair is left on, if for leggings or 
ornaments, the hair is removed, but in either instance the 
skin is as soft and pliable as the softest fabric. 

Skins used in the manufacture of tepees are wrought 
with less care, the object being mainly to remove the hair, 
but they are seldom used now for this purpose, reed mats 
taking their place on account of lightness. In the manufac- 
ture of these reed mats they show great skill and patience, 
often working into them weird and elaborate figures in high 
colors. The reeds of which the mats are composed are the 
common rushes found plentifully in the lakes and swampy 
places anywhere upon the reservation, but the gathering and 
preparation of them is a separate industry as is also their 
coloring. ‘The reeds form the woof of the mat, the warp 
being made of strings generally obtained from the bark of 
basswood or tamarack trees. Strings of cotton are some- 
times used but bark ones are most preferred on account of 
strength. The manufacture of these strings, made very 
rapidly and dextrously, is also a separate industry. I may 
also add that in point of strength and durability, they far 
outstrip all material of a like kind manufactured by our 
most perfect machinery. 
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The loom on which this curious fabric is woven is of the 
most simple kind and can be made in a few minutes in the 
woods where a couple of saplings can be found growing 
three or four feet apart. It is simply composed of two 
sticks tied across from one tree to the other, the upper one 
being three inches or more in diameter while the lower one is 
just large enough to stand the strain which the winding of the 
warp from one to the other will produce. After the warp is 
wound upon these sticks, the reeds are laid in and pounded 
down with a crotched stick until the fabric is firm and com- 
pact. The figures that are woven in are produced by the 
peculiar method of laying in the rushes. This is where the 
weaver shows dexterity, and the varied needs which this 
material subserves show the weaver to be a valuable member 
of Indian society. While this work is generally done by the 
squaws, as is also the tanning of pelts, yet it is not fair to 
let this pass without an exception, for some of the finest mats 
with the most grotesque designs are made by the braves. 
They allow these to be used only upon the most momentous 
occasions, such as the dog feasts, moccasin dances, or annual 
powwows. 

It would naturally be inferred that a mat made of such 
material and in such a crude manner would be harsh and un- 
wieldy. Yet after being pounded, it is far from being stiff 
and harsh. Many of the finer ones answer as valuable substi- 
tutes for shawls or wraps, but the peculiar odor which they 
are apt to acquire would debar their use in fashionable so- 
ciety, particularly if the squaws had “broken them in.” I 
cannot say they are beautiful, but they help make the Indian 
what he is—a motley jargon of color and feathers. I must 
say, however, that many of these gaily dressed fellows wind- 
ing their way through the dense forests which abound here 
have made a weird and picturesque impression which it will 
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be impossible to blot from my memory. No fashion makes 
it necessary to drop a half-worn dress. No styles change 
save by the ingenious caprice of some maid or brave who aims 
to make himself more conspicuous. No one copies his neigh- 
bor, everyone aims to be different, and they all succeed ad- 
mirably. It might be hoped by travellers in this region that 
a new fashion would come which would make a general clean- 
ing up necessary, but it never does. They cling to their paint 
and dirt as tenaciously as they do to their traditions. 

It might be proper for me to add in this connection that 
the mats are the most valued of household furnishings. They 
answer for tent coverings, for blankets to sleep under, for 
covering the ground in the tent, for horse blankets and shawls 
(I name the two latter advisedly, for if there are not enough 
to go around, the horse gets it), and in the season of wild rice 
gathering, they are all brought into requisition upon which 
to dry the rice. In fact these mats are to the Indian’s ex- 
terior what a porcupine is to his interior, a comfort and a 
luxury. 

The traditions which are dear to the pagan Indian have 
kept the bow and arrow and spear in limited use. Much time 
and labor are expended in their construction, but they are 
used more for ornaments and playthings by the boys than 
for use in the chase. I have seen a few bows said to have 
belonged to ancient warriors which showed much ingenuity 
in their construction. Instead of being made of one piece 
of wood, they were made of strips bound together by sinews 
or rawhide in such a manner as to form the peculiar shape 
which we often see in pictures. The commoner bows which 
are used by the boys are made of lighter material, while those 
occasionally used by men are sometimes five feet long and 
have a “pull” of forty to fifty pounds. The arrows used for 
shooting at a target are always blunt and made of oak or ash, 
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while those used for actual hunting are made of swamp oak 
armed with a lance point and feathered on the distal end. 
These arrows represent a good deal of labor and patience and 
good ones are valued highly by those who use them. Accord- 
ing to tradition, the arrows that kill the game the first time 
they are used have the spirit of some ancient hunter upon 
them. The braves are the ones who make them, the squaws 
not being allowed to touch them before they are finished lest 
they be imbued with awkwardness which will make them go 
wide of the mark. The squaws may carry them, however, 
after they are made, as they may almost everything else. 

I shall not go into detail in regard to the articles which 
these people make for their convenience or service except to 
show their peculiar method of laboring. It would seem that 
what has been said about their labor is but a parody upon 
labor as we understand it, but put a like number of educated 
people in the woods with no other resources than their inge- 
nuity and we would probably be as much surprised at the 
methods and the results as we are at the Indian efforts. 
When we see that a single individual is artisan and profes- 
sional, when he must make his implements and the tools that 
make them, when he must hunt before he can make his own 
clothes, we shall find in the diversity of this employment that 
he loses skill as we know it. If he must build a house, he 
must first get together, in some way, not only the material 
but also the tools to construct it. Hence, his house is a lot 
of poles stacked up, tied together with thongs and covered 
with skins and mats. If, by chance, he aims to have a more 
permanent abode, he builds it of logs and boards which he 
must split by hand from cedar. He should be commended 
on the result considering the material he has to work with. 
I have been in such houses and in many instances have been 
very much surprised by the clean appearance and the gen- 
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eral air of comfort pervading such humble homes. But they 
are not all so. The same difference is found among them 
that we find in civilized society, the slattern is a slattern, be 
he Indian or white. 

His wagon also is one of those peculiar things which no 
one but an Indian could contrive. The Indian pony and the 
squaw are the beasts of burden. If perchance the Indian has 
more than he can carry on his back and he does not wish to 
use his own strength, he attaches two long sticks, one to 
either side of the pony, the farther end of each resting upon 
the ground. Upon these sticks the valuables are placed, and 
the moving is rendered easy as far as he is concerned. If the 
young buck wishes to be very gallant, he puts a well tanned 
pelt across these sticks on which he places his lady. Then 
mounting his own pony, they jog off to some of the festivals 
which are of frequent occurrence in their social life. This 
is not an unpleasant vehicle to ride in either. I have seen 
them made with a view to real comfort, with a cover made by 
bending boughs or sticks from one ground stick to the other 
and stretching mats or skins thereon. In the winter time 
these furnish a very comfortable and fairly rapid mode of 
travel, the rider sitting with his back to the horse. The In- 
dian has never attempted a wheeled vehicle. I have no doubt 
in time this would have been evolved if he had been left to his 
own devices, but it would take a period like one of the geo- 
logical eras to do it. 

It will be seen that the bare necessities of life prompt his 
labor; therefore the matter of food taxes him as much as 
anything. Naturally he is a gourmand if the opportunity 
offers but he can also go without eating for a great length of 
time. His food must necessarily be what he can pick up in 
his immediate vicinity. Game, of course, delights him, not 
only for the food but for the fun of obtaining it. This sec- 
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tion abounds in game, such as deer, bear, wolf, lynx, fox, 
raccoon, and porcupine. He is perfectly familiar with their 
habits and haunts and shows great cleverness in obtaining 
them, seldom returning from the chase without his booty. 

One of the most singular traits of the Indian huntsman is 
that he has a very moral sense (at least that is what I call it) 
against setting traps or deadfalls in order to capture his 
game. He believes that it is proper to give all animals an 
equal chance with himself. In this respect he is much in ad- 
vance of the modern hunter. He will not decoy his game by 
tempting food nor set the treacherous deadfall across the 
trail of deer or bear; neither will he take his game by sur- 
prise. He will lie in wait for a deer, but when the deer comes, 
he will step out into plain sight before he shoots. This gives 
the deer a chance to retreat. When a hunter returns with his 
game, the first thing his companions do is to examine it to 
see where the fatal shot struck. If it be in the side or hind 
flank, the hunter is the honored man of the occasion; if in the 
breast, or if there be indications that the game was facing 
him, when game is plenty, he will have to eat it alone. When 
pressed by hunger, they will eat it but will discourse upon the 
cowardly hunter all the time they are doing so. In the case 
of the bear they make a slight exception, for their method of 
taking him is by “cornering.” Under these circumstances 
the bear faces his enemy and gets his death wound in front, 
but the hunter gets a double honor if he kills the bear while he 
rears upon his hind legs in an attitude of self-defense. Then 
it is brave bear and brave hunter, and when they eat the bear, 
they satiate their hunger and think they fatten their courage 
at the same time. In capturing the lynx the same holds true, 
while no one was ever known to kill the wolf while he was 
facing one, the fact being that the timber wolf is too good a 
runner. 
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The porcupine is considered by the Indian to be the most 
delicate morsel he can obtain. It is a most clumsy animal 
while on the ground, but an expert climber. Its favorite place 
is in a spruce tree and when it finds a tree to its liking, it will 
stay there for months at a time living upon the bark of the 
succulent boughs. I have seen them in a tree nearly the 
whole of which they had bereft of bark. The Indian notes 
these trees in his wanderings and, at the season of feasts, 
goes out for porcupine. He must use neither gun, bow, nor 
spear to capture it. He climbs the tree and shakes it off 
while his companion below kills it with a stone. The adroit 
animal gives the hunter no little trouble to do this, for by the 
time the Indian is near the top of the tree, the porcupine has 
made its way to the lower branches by dropping from bough 
to bough. The Indian will at length succeed if he can keep 
it on the lower branches, which is no easy task. For this 
wily characteristic the Indian holds the porcupine in great 
reverence and uses its quills to ornament his canoes; he be- 
lieves that such a canoe neither upsets nor sinks. 

In season, wild geese, ducks, partridges, grouse, and 
quail abound in the numerous lakes and the woods adjoining. 
He holds the wild goose in great veneration, for by its pecu- 
liar habits it heralds the approach of winter and bids him 
prepare; its advent in the spring brings the time for rejoic- 
ing. The Great Spirit sent the goose to warn him of danger, 
not only from the elements, but from the intrusion of his 
enemy. If a goose or a flock of geese pass over him in sum- 
mer time, he immediately puts himself in a defensive atti- 
tude. If the enemy does not come, the goose by its peculiar 
peregrinations discouraged him. I have more respect for the 
Indian for wearing the feathers of the goose as ornament 
than I have for ladies who encourage the killing of small 
birds for the sake of their plumage; particularly as the In- 
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dian ascribes such mysterious qualities to this squawking 
biped. It is from this bird he obtains not only flesh to eat 
and feathers to wear but also the bones he makes into needles. 
The good squaw believes if she uses these needles in making 
her husband’s leggings and if the deer, whose skin she uses, 
has been properly killed, her husband will never go astray. 
While speaking of feathers as ornaments, I wish to add 
that for all state occasions, and particularly the yearly pow- 
wow, the eagle’s feathers are used whenever they can be pro- 
cured. The American eagle has its home in this part of Wis- 
consin, and when the Indian wishes to look particularly sav- 
age, these feathers take the place of all others. He believes, 
and truly too, the eagle to be the craftiest bird that flies. In 
its mid-air encounter with the osprey or fish hawk it always 
carries off the fish which the hawk labored hard to catch. For 
this reason the Indian admires it greatly. Why should not 
the feathers of the eagle imbue him with like attributes? He 
believes they do and so puts the eagle feathers on his head 
gear when he assumes the warlike attitude. I have used the 
expression “warlike attitude” advisedly because he is nat- 
urally belligerent; I might almost say quarrelsome. His 
conversation runs continually in that channel. He is sensi- 
tive to what he considers rebuke. If you offend him by any 
means whatever, within half an hour he will have his face 
painted and a belt around his waist in which will be in plain 
sight a club, a knife, or a gun. He will be sure to show him- 
self to the offender at the earliest opportunity. He does not 
use these implements to any one’s harm but he glories in his 
attitude. It is hardly fair to call him a coward but he never 
gets farther than these hideous pretensions. That, of course, 
is far enough if it appeases his anger. It ought to, in view 
of the way he daubs himself up. I think I myself would feel 
at peace with all mankind if I had to wear ultramarine on 
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my nose, yellow ocra around my eyes, the rest of my face 
striped with green and black, with my hair a la Pompadour 
stuck full of eagle’s feathers, and a lot of trumpery around 
me which might possibly hurt somebody if it were used with 
precision. 

Another opportunity is offered him for labor in the gath- 
ering of wild rice. Wild rice is an aquatic plant which grows 
in the shallow of lakes and on wet marshy bottoms. The 
plant resembles oats somewhat, only growing much taller, 
from four to six feet above the water. The squaws do the 
actual labor of gathering it. The Indian runs the business so 
to speak; it takes more brains to run a business successfully 
than it does to do the actual manual labor, so he sits on the 
bank in some shady nook which offers a favorable place to 
view the work and quietly smokes and sleeps—brains, like 
blood, tell. Two squaws take a “dugout” or canoe, one per- 
forming the part of engine, captain, and pilot by pushing it 
with a long pole through the tall grass and rice while the 
other pulls down the tops of the rice and beats off the grain 
with a stick. Two squaws working in this way will fill a 
canoe in a couple of hours if the crop is good. After the rice 
is gathered, it has to be hulled, the hull sticking to it the same 
as oats. This is done by beating it in kettles until the kernel 
breaks in two after which it is winnowed by pouring it from 
one basket into another, or upon blankets, allowing the wind 
to blow the chaff and lighter material away. The rice is then 
ready to be stored away for winter use. As to its edible 
quality, I must say when it has been carefully prepared, it 
is not bad. It has very much the taste of oats prepared in 
a similar way and is very nutritious. It is prepared for the 
table the same as oatmeal. 

I have now spoken of the principal methods and processes 
in which the Indian finds it necessary to use his strength. 
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There are other and lighter labors coming under the head of 
diversion which consume no small amount of his time but 
are not necessary to his subsistence, such, for instance, as 
the manufacture of his ornaments. No description of these 
multiple objects could adequately give one an idea of what 
they were or how they look. 

The Indian is very fond of beads and uses them in most 
of his ornamentation. It is generally supposed that he ob- 
tains them from the traders, and while he does obtain many 
from this source, he does not, by any means, limit himself 
thereto. The beads most valued by him are made from small 
stones, shells, teeth of animals, horn, and porcupine quills. 
It is wonderful to see the crude tools he uses and the dex- 
terity he shows in perforating some of these hard substances. 
All he needs is his bow and a cylindrical stick around which 
he winds a string once or twice. Then by a sawing motion 
the bow rotates the stick, the end of which is placed upon the 
object to be perforated, and fed with sand and water. The 
time and patience required to do this work would make him 
an industrious man if the finished product amounted to any- 
thing, but it just helps to produce for him a potpourri of 
odds and ends, little more significant than a junk shop. 

He is very fond of anything that shines, hence, you may 
expect to find pieces of brass sewed on his headgear or his 
belt or his saddle. Not long since I gave one of the chiefs an 
old silk hat and a clock, which with coaxing could still be per- 
suaded to run. Of course he was delighted, as they always 
are for anything that does not cost. The next day he rode 
into town on his pony especially to see me, wearing the hat, 
upon whose crown he had fastened the clock wheels, bright 
and shining. 

When I complimented him on its appearance, he said 
with kindness but some pride, “I wonder why you did not 
think of doing that yourself?” 
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CHAPTER III 


THE IMPRESSIVE DECADE OF THE SIXTIES 


N a previous chapter, the history of the school in District 

No. 5, Paris, has been carried through the decade of the 
fifties. Until the fall of 1868 the Davison family remained 
on the farm, and the children attended that school. 

In the summer of 1860 an event occurred that left an im- 
pression on my memory, I being then in my fifth year. It 
was a Fourth of July celebration at Kellogg’s Corners. Be- 
yond the bare recollection of this event, all details have been 
supplied by Ida Davison, my eldest sister, then nearly four- 
teen years old. In previous accounts I have mentioned my 
obligation to her for much that has been told of these early 
years. 

Into the relating of this event was usually brought an as- 
sociated experience which my parents frequently recalled. 
The Fourth that year, 1860, fell on Sunday. On the night 
before, there was a severe frost. In the morning, when 
father looked out upon his field of growing corn, there were 
no green rows to be seen; there were only limp, blackened 
leaves. Thinking his crop destroyed, he immediately set 
himself to the task of getting seed ready for replanting. 
Mother’s occupation that day, despite its being Sunday, was 
the completion of three dresses for her girls, Ida, Hannah, 
and Carrie, who were anticipating the coming celebration, 
and were far more interested in mother’s work than in the 
crop disaster. This sewing had to be done by hand, for as 


yet a sewing machine was not a part of the household equip- 
ment. 
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Before leaving this incident of the frost and proceeding 
with the story announced, let me say that the sprouting corn 
had not been killed, the terminal buds were safe; and before 
father was ready to do the replanting, green sprouts began to 
appear in the rows, and his worry on that score ended. More- 
over, as if to make amends for the weather behavior in the 
spring, the frost held off that fall, and the crop was unusually 
large. 

The Fourth of July celebration, which I started to tell 
about, occurred on Monday, the fifth. It will be remem- 
bered that 1860 was a time when the entire country was 
stirred up over the slavery question. In this prevailing ex- 
citement and interest, political and patriotic, the people of 
Racine and Kenosha counties were, of course, deeply in- 
volved. So it was planned that the four contiguous town- 
ships of Mount Pleasant and Yorkville in Racine County, 
and Paris and Somers in Kenosha County should come to- 
gether at Kellogg’s Corners, a centrally located place, for a 
great patriotic demonstration. 

All the schools of the four towns had been invited, and an 
assemblage estimated at 5,000 men, women and children re- 
sulted. The Davison family wagon, the “Pike’s Peak” de- 
scribed in a previous article, is said to have conveyed twenty- 
one to that celebration. Besides the entire family, there were 
crowded into it as many children of the neighborhood as it 
would possibly held. The grown-ups occupied the seats, and 
the children sat on laps and on boards across the wagon-box, 
while those who could not find a seat stood up. Somewhere 
in the crowd was the writer, then four and one-half years old. 

With the same spirit shown on similar occasions today, 
the school groups came, many of them in especially decorated 
wagons and bearing their own banners. A prize had been 
offered for the best banner, and there was consequently 
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much excitement among the school children concerning the 
award. When it went to the school in Union Grove, taught 
by Joseph Geary, their beloved teacher for the two previous 
winters (to whose work and influence I have paid tribute in a 
previous chapter), the children and parents of District 
No. 5, Paris, were entirely reconciled to their failure. 

There was a picnic dinner, and singing and oratory. Noth- 
ing is remembered about a brass band. The subjects of the 
speeches are not remembered, but can be conjectured with a 
fair degree of probability. A brief review of the political 
situation shows us that at that time the Democratic party 
had been split in two, the North and the South each having 
its presidential candidate. The Republicans had nominated 
Lincoln at their Chicago Convention in May. The great 
battle of the ballots would come off on November 6. It is 
remembered by those old enough to recall it, that on this oc- 
casion there was manifested intense patriotic feeling. While, 
without doubt, there mingled in this crowd those with per- 
sonal political aspirations, centered on a local or a state office, 
the chief topic of conversation pertained to national affairs. 
The people realized that the agitation over slavery had 
reached a dangerous stage, and the strong northern sectional 
attitude on this question found free expression. The Kansas 
troubles, the Dred Scott decision, the John Brown tragedy 
were recent occurrences. Some believed that Lincoln, others 
that Douglas, was the man to save the Union. 

While younger children were having a happy time in the 
grove, the men and women about the speakers’ stand looked 
very grave. War between the North and South was men- 
tioned and their listeners knew what war would mean. In 
that company were many young men who responded to Lin- 
coln’s first call made on April 15, 1861, and boys who went 
later on. Among the former were Peter Kreucher, who was 
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shot on the second day of the battle of Gettysburg and died 
before his brother could reach him; Myron Baker, already 
mentioned in connection with his family in a previous chap- 
ter, who is said to have been the third Wisconsin man to en- 
list; and Clark Stover, the town constable previously men- 
tioned. Some of the Paris boys enlisted in the Thirty-third 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and of them these names are 
remembered: George Hale, Edwin Cooley, John Gray, 
Fred Taylor, Asa Harris, and Norman Johnson. Others, 
all of German origin, joined the Twenty-sixth Regiment “to 
fight with Franz Sigel.” There were among these Peter 
Kreucher, mentioned above, Peter Henche, Peter Weber, 
Peter Hoffman, Krist Miller, and others. 

Men school teachers were scarce in 1861. For the first 
time in the history of the district, a woman was hired for the 
winter term of 1861-62. She was Helen Perkins, well edu- 
cated, and a teacher of experience. It was said that there 
was only one of superior scholastic attainment in Kenosha 
County, and that was Hosea Barnes, prominent in educa- 
tional work. Miss Perkins was a graduate of Wesleyan 
University, Delaware, Ohio. Dr. Merrick, a relative on her 
mother’s side, was then the president of that university. Her 
father, Ephriam Perkins, lived in Paris on the Burlington 
Road. He was a brother of Pliny M. Perkins, the founder 
of Burlington, Racine County, who built, owned, and 
operated the flour mill and the woolen mill in Burlington. 
To be near her father, who was aging, Helen came to Keno- 
sha County and taught a country school. 

She was a progressive teacher, always studying new meth- 
ods. When she came to District No. 5, her latest interest 
was centered in a new method of teaching beginning reading 
—the phonetic method. Although, as previously stated, I 
had at this time been “going to school” since I was two and a 
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half years and was now past five years of age, I had not 
learned to read; that is, the ability to discriminate words had 
not been acquired, although I could repeat by rote the 
primer from beginning to end. Miss Perkins decided to try 
out her newly discovered method on me, I being the first 
upon whom she had experimented. She has told me that 
she felt satisfied with the progress I made, but thought 
that she might have done better by me if she had not had so 
many pupils and so many subjects. But her successors not 
knowing about the phonetic method, the effects of her teach- 
ing were soon lost from lack of application. It is probable 
that I was put back upon the regular, orthodox pedagogical 
route of learning the names of the letters and left to work 
out for myself, unwittingly, my own phonetic associations; 
that is, to somehow come to realize that the rigmarole “see- 
ay-tee” spelled “cat,” and “el-double-oh-kay” spelled “look.” 
Anyhow, I know that at eight or nine years of age I was not 
able to read with the facility of children now in their second 
school year, who have been skillfully taught how to use that 
instrument of self-help, which knowledge of the sounds of 
the letters really is. It was unfortunate for me, and others, 
that Helen Perkins could not have continued to teach 
country schools! 

She went from Paris to the Fisk Institute for colored 
students in Nashville, Tennessee, where she helped in its 
organization and taught for many years. She was instru- 
mental in starting the troupe of singers from Fisk Institute 
—who as the “Tennesseeans,” besides bringing it financial 
help, made that school famous throughout the country by 
their inimitable rendering of negro melodies. They, it is 
said, were the first company of colored singers to reveal the 
beauty and the charm of what are now called spirituals. 
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When Miss Perkins came north for her summer vaca- 
tions, she always visited my parents, and it was from her that 
I got the account of her efforts to teach me to read. She 
told many of her experiences as teacher in Fisk Institute 
and as a resident of that community, where a northern 
woman thus engaged was considered an intruder and made to 
feel it in many ways. Miss Perkins died about ten years ago 
in a home for the aged in Cincinnati. Fred M. Perkins, who 
is a cousin of Helen, and who formerly lived in Burlington, 
resides now in Kenosha. His son, A. Walker Perkins, was 
with the Byrd Antarctic Expedition. 

The chronology of the successive teachers in District 
No. 5, Paris, Kenosha County, is more uncertain and broken 
than that for the decade of the fifties. ‘There are several 
causes for this. The war was absorbing attention and bring- 
ing new and distracting duties to those upon whose assistance 
I have relied in my account of early days. Besides this, a 
terrible disaster came to the Davison family in the fall of 
1861. My father was crippled for life by being thrown out 
of a wagon in a run-away accident. His experiences had 
about run the gamut of those disasters that nature brings 
upon farmers—drought, chinch bugs, grasshoppers, and the 
army-worm. ‘These meant increased labor, and the impair- 
ment of resources; but while they were a terrible trial, they 
were not utterly discouraging. ‘There was always the hope 
that nature’s balance would soon be restored, so with courage 
he cheerfully worked on. But this disaster was different. 

All the consequences to the family of the sad event are 
hardly relevant in this history, in which an effort has been 
made to keep out such biographical incidents as may have 
no general historic interest. But it does seem relevant to 
give the story of the cause of the accident to my father. Had 
it not been for a saloon, the accident would not have occurred, 
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and the subsequent history of his family would have been 
very different in many respects. The strictly temperate 
habits of my father had rendered his wife and children im- 
mediately immune to the influence of that arch enemy of the 
home; but, nevertheless, he fell a victim to it through its hold 
upon another. 

On the thirteenth day of November, 1861, father had 
taken a load of wheat to the market in Racine, and mother 
and Cordillo, my older brother, had accompanied him. Late 
in the afternoon, their business finished, they drove westward 
out of the city along the road which is now Washington 
Street. Just outside the city limits they passed a saloon, 
which had once been within the city limits, but which on ac- 
count of its notorious character had been declared a public 
nuisance. The proprietor had been deprived of his license 
and had been obliged to leave. He had established himself 
on the main road, and with gambling in full operation was 
getting a considerable part of the money of farmers return- 
ing home after sales of grain or other produce—a typical 
“spider and fly” situation. When my parents passed this 
place, they noticed six or eight teams hitched to convenient 
posts in front of the saloon. Across the road was a team of 
gray horses not tied. The carelessness of their owner was 
commented upon. ‘The weather was cold, and the horses 
—many of them doubtless having waited a long time for 
their masters—were restless. 

My parents had proceeded about eight miles and were 
approaching Kellogg’s Corners when they heard behind them 
the rumble of a wagon on the hard frozen turnpike. Think- 
ing it might be one of the saloon visiting farmers, father, 
whose horses were young, but well-broken and tractable, 
turned out to the side of the road, stopped his team and gave 
the full right-of-way to the on-coming outfit. When it came 
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up, he recognized the gray horses previously observed, with- 
out a driver, going at a brisk pace for home, which we after- 
wards learned was in Brighton. His horses seemed to sense 
at once an unusual situation, and sprang suddenly to follow 
the other team. The sudden lurch, as the horses sprang up 
from the side of the road, threw father, a large, heavy man, 
against the side or end of the high spring seat on which he 
and mother sat, and this giving way, he was thrown to the 
ground. Mother was also thrown out, but was not injured. 
The lines caught in the wheel which changed the course of 
the horses, and caused them to run into the fence and stop. 
Mother found father in the road about twenty feet back, un- 
conscious and apparently dead. Cordillo, who was unin- 
jured, ran to the home of Charles DeLong where help was 
secured. Mother, meanwhile, was trying to assist father, 
who had regained consciousness, and was endeavoring to get 
up. Men carried him to the DeLong house where efforts 
were made to relieve his suffering. He insisted upon being 
taken home, and that was done. 

At the home in Paris the children had been waiting for 
the return of the parents and brother. The hour was late, 
and the older ones were anxious. Suddenly the dog sprang 
up, barked and ran at full speed up the road, for his ear had 
caught the familiar rumble of the wagon. It approached 
very slowly, Cordillo driving. They knew at once that some- 
thing was wrong and very soon learned that father had been 
nearly killed. Cordillo snatched the harness off one of the 
horses and mounting him started for the doctor at Union 
Grove, six miles away. With the help of the children, mother 
got father into the house. 

I, then a child of five years, had been put to bed down- 
stairs to await the homecoming. Among my distinct early 
recollections is that of being aroused and of being told what 
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had happened, the significance of which I could not then 
comprehend. I recall the arrival of Dr. Adams, the deepest 
impression being made by the queer lantern that he carried, 
and the effect it had upon walls, floor, and ceiling when he 
set it down. They became spotted with light, and the spots 
sometimes appeared in patterns. When the lantern moved, 
the bright spots capered about. That beautiful lantern, with 
rounded slits in sides and top, which emitted light from the 
burning candle within, is a very distinct memory—the only 
phase of the tragedy I was then capable of realizing. 

The doctor found no broken bones, but a terribly bruised 
spine. He was not a surgeon, but a successful practitioner 
of the old school. There was no X-ray then to enable him to 
locate the injury. What he could do he did, and was honest 
in his advice, differing in this respect from another later ad- 
visor, who promised a cure by an outside application, which 
caused excruciating pain, but brought no benefit. The anx- 
iety of mother to leave nothing untried that might bring re- 
lief gave to quackery other opportunities, with the sure re- 
sult of big bills. 

This sort of experimentation stopped when the patient 
became the inmate of the Kenosha Water Cure, a sanitarium 
that had been opened in 1857 by Edgar Pennoyer, where 
skillful physicians were employed. There my father spent 
most of the time for seven years in a vain effort to recover 
from his injury, mother being with him as nurse much of 
the time. The responsibilities of the home, and the direction 
of younger brothers and sisters devolved in mother’s ab- 
sence upon Ida, the eldest daughter, who in 1861 was only 
fifteen years old. As soon as father felt a little better, he 
would insist upon returning to the farm, and there, attempt- 
ing to do work sorely needing attention, would suffer a set- 
back. Thus, through no fault of his own, was this useful, 
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active, ambitious man cut off at the age of forty-seven years 
and doomed to the suffering life of a semi-invalid. There 
came to him and to his family some compensation for this, in 
the Emersonian sense, and of that I may tell later. 
Neighbors were kind, and two instances of such a mani- 
festation I especially want to relate. On that November day 
in 1861 when A. J. Davison was hurt, plans had already 
been made, and invitations issued for a husking-bee at our 
home. He wanted to have the plans carried out. On the 
evening of the party, seventy-five boys and girls, women and 
middle-aged men responded. I well remember the scene in 
the moonlight—the laughter, the singing, the hustle and ex- 
citement, the cry set up when loosened husks revealed a red 
ear and the chase which this piece of good luck always pre- 
cipitated ; and the anxiety of my mother, since more had come 
than were expected, lest the food prepared with the help of 
women neighbors would not hold out. When the worker- 
guests departed, several hundred bushels of corn lay in piles 


among the heaps of husks and stalks. The fall husking was 
finished. 


The second neighborly act occurred the next spring, 
1862. It was late, and the corn on the Davison farm had not 
been planted. The seed was ready, for father was able to 
use his hands, and the carefully selected ears had all been 
shelled and awaited planting. One morning late in June, ac- 
cording to some preconcerted plan, the neighbors surprised 
the family by calling for the seed and announcing a planting- 
bee. The women came in the afternoon. There had been or- 
ganized in the neighborhood a Soldiers’ Aid Society, and 
since my mother now had a new Wheeler and Wilson sewing 
machine, the first in the neighborhood, our home was fre- 
quently a meeting place. On this afternoon their special 
project was the making of a flag for a private company 
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called the Paris Home Guards, composed of young men of 
about eighteen years of age. So while husbands and brothers 
were at work in the fields, the women were putting together 
the red, white, and blue, and preparing the supper for all. 

At other times the Soldiers’ Aid met to make bandages 
or to scrape lint for use in soldiers’ hospitals. Scraps of 
linen of all sorts were carefully saved for this latter purpose, 
such as old table cloths, towels, shirt bosoms, and old linen 
sheets, of which most families were possessed by inheritance. 
With steel table knives, the pieces of linen, laid on a board or 
over the knee, were scraped, and the fine lint or fiber result- 
ing from the process was collected. We children were 
brought into this form of service, and many times were as- 
signed to scraping linen as soon as we got home from school. 
Small hands kept at work until fingers and wrists ached. 
Every month a box of hospital supplies was sent away. Be- 
sides the articles named, delicacies like jams and jellies were 
sent for the sick soldiers. 

The war entailed upon women and children much harder 
tasks than this one. Men for farm work could not be found. 
With father disabled, the brunt of the field work fell upon 
the shoulders of my brothers—boys in their teens; the milk- 
ing had to be done by the female members of the family. 
My sisters when as young as seven or eight years were en- 
gaged in this task. The strain on young muscles and tendons 
was not conducive to the development of shapely hands, but 
the work had to be done. 

But milking cows was not the severest labor that women 
and girls in such circumstances as ours were obliged to per- 
form. They worked in the hayfield, driving the mower, rak- 
ing (with a hand rake), piling, pitching, loading, and un- 
loading. They worked in the harvest field, a girl of eleven 
years driving the reaper, and her sister a little older, 
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raking off, or vice versa. While binding sheaves, which 
was done with their own straw, was considered a man’s art, 
women and girls had to acquire it. The shocking of the grain 
seemed to be considered a woman’s job and it required skill 
to do it rightly. During war times my mother and older 
sisters did about all of it on our farm, while we younger 
children carried to them the scattered bundles. It was con- 
sidered a piece of good fortune when a young, strong, newly- 
arrived German woman from “Milwaukee Woods” came 
and was hired to help throughout the haying and harvest 
season, doing a man’s work. 

It was the witnessing of this hard work being done by 
those whom he would have spared, which caused my father, 
upon his return from the sanitarium one summer, to insist 
upon being allowed to drive the reaper. With the help of 
others and by painful effort, he was mounted upon the seat. 
The experience was disastrous to him, for the jarring undid 
all that rest and treatment had done for the injured spine, 
and he was left even worse off than before—worse in body 
and with hope seriously impaired. 

I was too young to share much in the hard labors which 
circumstances imposed on the family, but certain tasks were 
assigned to me, and are today not only pleasant memories, 
but are appreciated for their character-education effect—the 
unfailing effect upon a child of adapted work, regularly per- 
formed, and of codperative effort, rewarded by loving appre- 
ciation and deserved praise. As soon as I was old enough, a 
special piece of work was assigned me to do; Carrie, my next 
older sister and pal, had hers, as probably those who pre- 
ceded us had had. It was Carrie’s duty to see that potatoes 
in some form were ready to prepare for breakfast. Break- 
fast for farm hands had to be a substantial meal. The re- 
sponsibility named was hers. She could advise with mother 
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or an older person in charge whether those left over would 
be enough to warm up, or whether others must be prepared 
for baking or boiling. My special duty was to see that dry 
kindling and wood were ready for the kitchen fire. Chips, 
split pine, old shingles, selected pieces of wood from the great 
woodpile—these must be gathered and in readiness before 
nightfall. Sometimes, when it had rained, the oven had to be 
used as a drying place; but I learned to save myself trouble 
when rain threatened by getting my work done before it 
came on, and did so whenever it was possible. The news that 
an oak tree in the pasture had been felled was very welcome, 
and baskets of the great chips were lugged and hoarded for 
future use. When some unusual occurrence interfered with 
our duties, it was “up to us” to arrange to have them done 
by someone else, whom we were expected to compensate by 
a reciprocal favor. Thus early habits of responsibility were 
established. 

There were other duties such as pulling mustard from the 
growing fields of wheat and oats, the sight of which weed was 
very disturbing to my father. The feeling to my bare feet 
of the soft, warm soil in the fields of green grain, and the 
pungent odor of the yellow-blossomed weed are not unpleas- 
ant memories. There was also the lugging of baskets of 
food and pots of hot coffee to the workers in the haying and 
harvest fields, and helping with the churning of the butter. 
But I was not overworked, as were my older sisters and 
brothers by the general conditions imposed by the war, plus 
those resulting from the misfortune in the home. I never 
learned to milk, and was too timid to ride on horseback 
alone, differing greatly in this respect from my older sisters, 
especially Carrie, who was agile and daring. 

I shared in many experiences that were just play. I 
watched the pitching of the hay in the dusky twilight of the 
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barn, and between unloadings jumped and tumbled about in 
the steadily rising pile. Soon the level reached the beam, 
topping the low plank partition between the barn floor and 
the hay mow. Then the pile rose above it, higher and higher, 
until the hay had to be pitched up instead of down or over, 
and a ladder was needed to make the descent from it. The 
barn swallows flying in and out of the openings in the gables 
were greatly agitated; their clay nests were fastened along 
the rafters and under the ridge pole, and danger to their 
homes and families seemed to them to increase with every in- 
trusive load. 

It was fun also to ride on the hay loads as they jolted 
in from the fragrant meadows; but once something hap- 
pened that was not so pleasant. Cordillo was driving, I was 
sitting with brother William on the top of the high load. As 
it approached the door, the driver called to the younger 
brother to lower the pitch fork, which was standing upright. 
This was immediately done, but in the act of driving the 
tines in slant-wise, one of them encountered my foot buried 
in the hay. It pierced the leather of my shoe and penetrated 
my foot in the metatarsal region. Of course, I shrieked; my 
frightened brother jerked out the sharp, bright steel point, 
and I, still shrieking, was lowered to the ground. Mother in 
the house had heard the outcry, and hurried to the scene; 
blood was oozing from the hole in the leather, and the hurt 
was severe. My mother knew what to do in such emergen- 
cies, and with the care she promptly gave, any bad effect 
that might have resulted was obviated. For many years a 
small scar showed where the cruel tine had penetrated. 

But there were many pleasant experiences to counter- 
balance those of the opposite sort. Our new psychology tells 
us of the “conditioning” of children by certain experiences, 
and thus passing on into adult life peculiar likes and dis- 
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likes or other idiosyncrasies. I am fond of rainy days—- 
not stormy days, but those with a soft drizzle. One of my 
recollections of early childhood is that of feeling a thrill of 
delight when I wakened on such a day. It meant that father 
would not be in the fields, but in the barn, and that I could 
be out there with him to watch the performance of interest- 
ing work. The running of the fanning mill was fascinating. 
It was one that needed the assistance of the hired man or an 
elder brother. I watched the shoveling of the grain from the 
bin into the measure, the pouring of it into the hopper of the 
fanning mill, the turning of the crank by a strong arm, and 
the immediate surprising effect of the whirlwind set up 
within the mill—dirt and chaff flying out behind it, and clean 
wheat pouring out into a measure placed in front to receive 
it. I saw this grain put into clean bags marked A.J.D. with 
red paint, an association that helped the learning of these 
letters later. Sometimes these bags of grain would go to the 
Perkins flour mill in Burlington and would come home as 
white and graham flour, middlings and bran. Sometimes 
this grain was destined for the market at Racine or Kenosha. 
When the cleaning of grain was not the rainy-day occupa- 
tion, there was something else of interest going on; questions 
were patiently answered, and I was interested and happy. 

In the fall the children anticipated the coming of the 
“thrashers” with greater pleasure than did the women of the 
household. 'To the latter it meant two or more days of hard 
work in preparation for that coming. A large company of 
hearty men would have to be fed, most of them two, a few of 
them three meals a day. I remember that in preparation a 
large boiled or baked ham and other meats, loaves of bread, 
pans of pork and beans, rows of apple pies, and dozens of 
doughnuts were made ready. But to us younger children 
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threshing time meant “reserved seats” on the corncrib steps, 
and the joy of watching all the proceedings. 

We saw the great red machine drawn in by several spans 
of horses. First, a strong, heavy contraption was staked 
down, with much swinging of sledge hammers—this some 
distance from the stacks of grain. Into this, several long 
sweeps or wooden bars were fixed to which horses would be 
hitched, to be driven round and round in a circle. We saw 
the little platform where the driver would sit. The tumbling 
rod was pointed out to us, and we were especially charged 
never to go near it when it was moving. Other contrivances 
for the transmission of power were probably explained to us. 
The huge thing, called, for some reason unknown to us, the 
“separator,” was put in place, with its straw-carrier pointed 
in the direction desired. A long ladder was placed up against 
one of the high conical stacks, and a man mounted it to the 
top. He removed its grass thatch and threw it down, then 
pitched off a few bundles of grain until he could find a foot- 
hold on that lofty pile. Men to stack the straw, those to feed 
the bundles into the machine, and others to take care of the 
grain were in their places. When everything was ready, the 
horses were started, the tumbling rod began to revolve, belts 
moved wheels, and a grinding, rattling noise came from the 
big machine. A man up in front of the machine caught a 
bundle pitched to him, cut its band, passed it on to another 
man who spread it out and shoved it headfirst into the 
toothed maw of the machine. Out of a spout flowed the 
grain, up the long sloping carrier moved the despoiled straw. 
It poured out on the roof of the long cattle shed, covered it 
deep and flowed over into the cattle yard beyond. The great 
straw stack, extended as needed by pitching and repitching, 
reached from the barn as far eastward as its barrier service 
was needed. Snugly walled in by depths of straw against 
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the cold north wind were the stalls for the cows, and pens for 
calves and sheep. While we watched the growing straw 
stack, the grain, chiefly wheat but sometimes oats or barley, 
was being transported to the bins in the barn. A careful 
tally was kept, and the farmer finally knew what his plow- 
ing, sowing, reaping, binding, shocking, pitching, loading, 
hauling, unloading, stacking, “unstacking,” and threshing 
all amounted to. 

Today, on a western farm, a little girl watching harvest- 
ing operations would see a great machine, engine drawn, 
eliminating all these operations between reaping and thresh- 
ing, and adding to the latter the bagging of the grain which, 
dropped along its course, awaited transportation to store 
house or market. For little girls “with reserved seats” on 
the corncrib steps, this phase of farming seems to have lost 
some of its interest. 

And besides this, the machine age has deprived her of 
many other joys, for which, perhaps, others have been substi- 
tuted. But what could be so interesting as the excursions 
into the field with lunches for the harvesters, or the rides on 
loads of grain bundles, or watching the building of the stacks 
with their beautifully curved outline,—for which my father 
and his sons after him were noted,—or watching the roofing 
of these stacks with long slough grass, which was securely 
moored to the stack tops by ropes of the same placed criss- 
cross, with heavy sticks of wood dangling at their ends, or 
circular tracks made by the feet of the horses at threshing 
time which made an appropriate ring later for cavorting cir- 
cus horses and other sports, or straw stacks on which to slide 
down, or play hide-and-seek in and about! A loss of joy 
chargeable to a progressive age. 

As to the women concerned with the culinary accompani- 
ments of threshing time, their task of filling hungry stomachs 
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has, probably without protest from them, been greatly re- 
duced. 

Apologies are, perhaps, due my readers for this long de- 
tour into the field of personal and family experiences. But 
now we return to school, and to education, not incidental, but 
purposed. 

As the war progressed, the scarcity of well-qualified 
men teachers increased and “In 1864 no attempt was made by 
the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association to hold its an- 
nual summer meeting because so many of its members were 
absent in the army fighting to preserve the Union.” 

One winter during the war William Emmett taught in 
District No. 5. He was unable to control the school, and 
used methods of discipline against which the parents revolted 
—an encouraging evidence that the educational right hand 
was coming to question what the educational left hand was 
doing. An illustration of what he did is cited just for pur- 
poses of comparison with the more enlightened treatment of 
children now. It is remembered by my younger sister, a mem- 
ber of the primer class, that for inability to spell “does” she 
and two other little children were punished by being put in 
different corners of the school room, faces to wall, and or- 
dered to keep their eyes on their books—to study the word 
“does,” probably, which they could not see through their 
tears. When one was caught looking off the book, the big 
man bumped her head into the corner. The fact that there 
was a protruding nail in one of the corners tended to increase 
the impression of this experience. For this and other evi- 
dences of inefficiency this teacher soon gave place to another. 

One winter term was taught by John Downey, whose 
family was mentioned in the second chapter, and who was not 
drafted for the war, because he was the mainstay of the fam- 


1C. E. Patzer, Public Education in Wisconsin, 69. 
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ily. John was not especially well prepared for the work, and 
he knew it; but a man teacher was needed, and no one else 
was available. He was honest and earnest, possessed good 
common sense, and was not a failure. A little old book, which 
I treasure, gives the date of his service in District No. 5. On 
the front flyleaf the information is conveyed that it was pre- 
sented to me for “exceeding” those in my class in spelling—a 
promise in a nine-year-old that did not later show fulfillment 
in a practical way, but which is readily accounted for in the 
case of a visual-minded child at a time when “excellence in 
spelling” meant ability to memorize the letter-sequence of 
long and difficult words, and not, as now, mastery of word- 
forms needed in the written expression of thought. 

On the back flyleaf is this: “Present. This is to certify 
that Miss Mary Davison for deportment and attention to 
studies merits the approbation of her teacher. John Downey, 
Teacher. Paris, Wisconsin, March 27th, 1865.” 

This little book seems to me to be worthy of brief com- 
ment, since it was a forerunner of really interesting chil- 
dren’s books. It was copyrighted in 1842, and is of 16mo 
size; it bears the title Scripture Stories for Children and 
Youth by the author of American Popular Lessons, Tales 
from American History, and others. It is illustrated with 
wood engravings. 

The preface, after setting forth the author’s purposes, 
very sound according to modern ideals, closes with this apol- 
ogetic sentence: “It is hoped that no offense is given in these 
pages to any Christian, and that they will prove useful to 
children of all denominations.”—Signed “Author” (name 
not given). 

Other teachers of District No. 5 between 1860 and 1868 
did not leave with me such a durable, tangible evidence of 
their services, although every one of them must have made 
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some contribution to my educational progress, even though 
little of a specific nature is recalled. Among these teachers 
were Mary Sniffin, Henry Tinkham, James Oliver, George 
Spence from Somers Township, and Charles Woodworth of 
Pleasant Prairie. 

In the summer of 1864, a housekeeper was found to take 
charge of the farm home in the periodical absences of my 
mother, and Ida again went to Chicago to live at the home 
of Uncle B. F. Davison. While this was a change for her, 
it did not mean rest or leisure. Besides being expected to 
help with the house work, she had partial charge of the 
rather difficult youngest child of the family, a boy of five or 
six years, who, today, as Dr. John Thorne Davison is a well 
known physician in Stockton, California. In the fall she 
entered the eighth grade of the Washington School on In- 
diana Street, the principal at that time being R. B. Cutter. 
Her age was above that of most of the pupils; but she was 
ambitious to improve this opportunity for schooling, and 
since time after school was used for other duties, midnight 
often found her at her lessons. 

The relating of this bit of family history would be in 
doubtful taste, except for the fact that she was in Chicago in 
April, 1865, when the closing events of the Civil War were 
taking place. Her account of happenings in a Chicago 
school during those stirring days,—of how news was ob- 
tained and spread before there were telephones, of how dis- 
tant errands were performed before the time of speedy bi- 
cycles, and automobiles, and when street car facilities were 
limited,—all these seem to warrant the inclusion of her re- 
cital as a part of this narrative, although it is only indirectly 
connected with the main subject. She recalls two very excit- 
ing days, about a week apart, in early April, 1865. I wish 
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that I could reproduce here the dramatic effect with which 
I have heard my sister tell to young listeners—nephews and 
nieces and later to their children—the story of what hap- 
pened in that large upper grade of the Washington School, 
Chicago, on those exciting mornings. This, without varia- 
tion as to content, she has recently, at my request, repeated 
tome. Thinking that these unusual personal reminiscences 
of the Civil War should not be lost, I give them a place in 
these pages. 

On Monday morning, April 3, flags were observed flying 
from public buildings, but when school had opened the cause 
of this was not known. 

The principal, Mr. Cutter, referring to the flags, said, 
“Something very important must have happened. I want 
three of the fastest runners in this school to go down town 
to get the news!” 

There were many boys who thought themselves qualified 
and eagerly exclaimed, “Let me go!” 

Three were picked, and orders given with military preci- 
sion, “You, John, to the Times! You, Tom, to the Tribune! 
You, Charles, to the Journal!” Then they were off. 

After whispered directions to a boy to go to all lower 
grade rooms and tell the teachers to dismiss their schools and 
come upstairs, the principal said, “Now, let’s sing while we 
wait.” Instantly the school pianist, a little Jewish boy, 
Julius Hyman, was in his place. 

“What shall we sing?” asked Mr. Cutter. 

When in response a boy shouted, “When Johnny Comes 
Marching Home Again,” an unrestrained shout went up, 
and Julius’ prelude was followed by spirited singing. This 
was followed by other songs: “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, the 
Boys are Marching,” “Rally Round the Flag, Boys,” “Three 
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Cheers for the Red, White, and Blue,” and “Tenting To- 
night on the Old Camp Ground.” 

In twenty minutes the first panting messenger was back 
with the news that Petersburg had been captured the previ- 
ous day. In thirty minutes the others came with the same 
news. Briefly Mr. Cutter, deeply moved, explained the sig- 
nificance of the event reported. With Petersburg, the strong- 
hold to the south of Richmond captured, the capital of the 
Confederacy would soon be in the possession of the Union 
Army. 

Then he said, “This is a great event. I cannot keep school 
at such atime. You are dismissed for the day!” 

Even as he spoke, so history tells us, the Union Army 
was entering Richmond, where Lincoln himself followed the 
next day. 

Just a week from that day, Monday, April 10, signal 
flags were again flying. The evening before something had 
happened in Chicago that had caused great alarm through- 
out the city. Lights went out; the gas supply had been cut off 
at its source. There were near Chicago at that time at 
Camp Douglas, a large number of Confederate prisoners, 
and fear existed in the public mind of an outbreak there. 
Rumors were abroad of the possible delivery of these prison- 
ers with the aid of sympathizers secretly operating in Chi- 
cago. It was understood that if such an event should occur, 
the city would be immediately plunged into darkness. At 
the city gas works on Sunday evening, April 9, excitement 
among the people being observed, it was thought that the 
time had come, and hence, the darkness. In the home of B. 
F. Davison on North Carpenter Street, as in others through- 
out the city, candles and kerosene lamps were lit. At bed- 
time it was not known what had happened, but by midnight 
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serious apprehension was relieved in this home by word 
brought by a special messenger that Lee had surrendered. 

But this news does not seem to have reached Mr. Cutter, 
and seeing the flags, he again sent runners and the program 
of the Monday previous was carried out. When the first 
messenger burst into the room with the news that Lee had 
surrendered, and the other panting runners followed close 
with the same report, pupils shouted and teachers wept for 
joy. This was the news long awaited; it meant the end of 
the terrible war. Boys and girls were told to hurry home to 
tell their parents that the war was over, and to await the 
newspapers for the details of the great event. 

The news of Lee’s surrender reached our farm neighbor- 
hood in the early evening of April 10, and a great bonfire was 
built by my brothers in the road to celebrate it. Attracted 
by the shouting and the blaze, a crowd of neighboring young 
people soon gathered. There was no wise counsel to check 
and guide their enthusiasm, and I recall that travelers along 
the road were obliged to rein out and guide their frightened 
horses by the fire. Stopping to complain or chide, they got 
the news and, forgetting their ire, hurried on to carry to 
other neighborhoods the joyful tidings that the war was over! 

Just by way of contrast, and as a reminder of the priv- 
ileges of our time, I cite a recent occurrence of national in- 
terest, namely, the arrival of the Byrd Antarctic Expedition 
in New York harbor on June 18, 1930, and their landing on 
the following day, when the doings of every moment were 
instantaneously made known to radio listeners all over the 
country. 

The week of April 10 that brought such rejoicing 
throughout the North, included at its end the fatal four- 
teenth and fifteenth which brought world-wide mourning. 
On Saturday morning, the fifteenth, it was observed that 
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flags were flying at half mast and my uncle was very anxious. 

Suddenly, while the family was at breakfast, a neighbor 
appeared at the door with: “Captain Davison, have you 
heard the news?” His white face foretold the tragedy. In 
an intense, low voice came the words: “They got our presi- 
dent last night—shot him!” 

There were other white faces, and a more seriously alarm- 
ing effect upon the devoted admirer of Lincoln, who sat at 
the head of the table. Millions of citizens received at their 
breakfast tables this awful intelligence from Washington, 
“which fell with the crushing and stunning effect of an un- 
speakable calamity.’ 

This week ended the school term in Chicago, and Ida 
was ready to go home for the spring vacation of one week. 
Amid scenes of great excitement, she finally reached the 
depot and was put aboard the train for Kenosha. There she 
was met by mother, who had heard the rumor that had rapid- 
ly spread throughout the city and into the country, but 
who still hoped that it might be unfounded. As they drove 
along the Burlington Road, people came out to ask for later 
news, and to learn, if possible, some details of the tragedy, 
the newspapers having not yet reached them. Among them 
was Mrs. Gray, whose son John, one of the first to enlist, had 
died, and whose personal grief now seemed to suffer an over- 
whelming accession. 

When vacation closed, Ida went back to Chicago to re- 
sume school, expecting then to complete the eighth grade at 
the close of the spring term. She was there when, on May 
1 and 2, that city participated in the funeral obsequies of 
Lincoln. Before giving an account of her impression of that 

*“This was the first time the telegraph had been called upon to spread over 


the world tidings of such deep and mournful significance; . . . .” See Nicolay and 
Hay, Abraham Lincoln, x, 314. 
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event, a brief review of the history of that funeral pageant 
seems relevant. 

The funeral services in Washington had occurred on 
Wednesday, April 19. It was finally arranged that the fu- 
neral cortege should follow, in a reversed order of procedure, 
substantially the same route over which Lincoln had come to 
Washington in 1861, “to take possession of the office to which 
he had given a new dignity and value for all time.”* As soon 
as this plan was announced and it was known that Lincoln 
would be buried at his old home, Springfield, Illinois, every 
town and city on the route begged that the train might halt 
within its limits and give the people the opportunity of testi- 
fying to their grief and their reverence. For two weeks 
the body of the “Martyr-Chief” had been carried from place 


to place and everywhere were symbols of mourning. Every- 
where 


. . the Nation he had led, 
With ashes on her head, 
Wept with the passion of an angry grief :* 


Multitudes had gathered and had waited through long 
hours for an opportunity to join processions, which some- 
times for twenty-four hours in unbroken line streamed by 
the open coffin. The body arrived in Chicago on the morn- 
ing of May 1. 

In that city, all high school, and seventh and eighth grade 
pupils were included in the public demonstration of respect. 
Those of the Washington School located on Indiana Street 
assembled early on that morning, each with a badge of black 
and white ribbon made into a rosette. Difficulty had been 
experienced in getting the needed material, as the demand 
throughout the city had completely exhausted the supply. 


* Ibid., 319. 
*James Russell Lowell, Poetical Works, “Commemoration Ode,” 386. 
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The badge worn by my sister, partly made of home adapted 
material, is kept as a memento of the occasion. At eight 
o’clock the long march from school to the down town section 
began. The body lay in state at the courthouse “under a 
canopy of sombre richness, inscribed with that noble Hebrew 
lament, “The beauty of Israel is slain upon thy high places.’ ” 
The courthouse was located then, as now, between Washing- 
ton and Randolph streets. Each school had its assigned sta- 
tion in that vicinity in some side street opening upon the 
main thoroughfare. In that locality thousands of boys and 
girls assembled. Hour after hour they waited while the 
procession of men and women streamed through the court- 
house. It was two o’clock in the afternoon before the order 
came for the schools to move. Many pupils had become so 
weary with the long walk, with the standing for hours 
throughout the noon time without food or drink, that they 
had sunk down quite exhausted upon the pavement of the 
street to rest. Now they gladly started up, going west on 
Washington Street and mounting the courthouse steps six 
abreast. It was an impressive experience for these children 
to be a part of such an imposing funeral pageant. At the 
entrance stood an officer, who separated the column, which 
passed three and three on each side of the great catafalque. 
With awe and reverence, naturally commingled with curios- 
ity, they moved forward; but these emotions soon gave place 
to others. Some one, thinking that impressionable children 
should be spared the sight of the dead face, had caused the 
coffin lid to be closed. To the young patriots, many of them 
of high school age, this seemed an act of injustice and their 
inward reaction to it was immediate. Disappointed and 
angry, they moved down the north steps and dispersed to 
their homes with this unfortunate emotional association, 
which must surely have been less desirable and more lasting 
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than the impression that would have been left by the glimpse 
of the dead face of him whom they had come to honor. I 
wonder how many of that youthful throng did as one is 
known to have done, who found a place the next day with an 
adult companion in the “mighty stream of humanity” and 
passed again by the coffin, then open. 

I will close this account indirectly connected with my 
theme, with another historical reference, the reading of which 
has always impressed me deeply and of which my readers 
may be glad to be reminded. At the ceremonies of the Lin- 
coln burial at Springfield on May 4, there were read over his 
grave the words of the Second Inaugural Address, which 
reading has been likened to the choice by the friends of 
Raphael of the incomparable canvas of the “Transfigura- 
tion” as the chief ornament of his funeral.’ 


* * *§ F&F 


After this long disgression, my story of School District 
No. 5 is now resumed. Mention will be made of two more 
teachers of this decade. My sister, Ida, had gained enough in 
scholarship in that Chicago eighth grade to enable her to pass, 
in the spring of 1866, the examination for a teacher’s certifi- 
cate in Kenosha County, and she taught the home school that 
summer. 

A later teacher well remembered was Ellen Barter of 
Pleasant Prairie, Kenosha County, a graduate of the Keno- 
sha high school, class of 1865. She taught our school for 
two terms, the winter of 1867-68, and the following summer. 
The former term brought to the school some large boys whom 
she was especially skillful in managing. She introduced 
the singing of new and popular songs, and displayed a sym- 


* Nicolay and Hay, op. cit., x, 323. 
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pathetic understanding of young people and their interests. 
Better pay offered by the Chicago schools attracted her 
there, and she taught in that city a number of years, until 
her marriage to a Mr. Shove of Minneapolis. Her daugh- 
ter, Helen B. Shove, is now the principal of one of the large 
Minneapolis elementary schools, and has, for a decade or 
more, been active in the National Education Association. 
With Miss Barter my account of teachers in District No. 5 
closes. 

In the fall of 1866 a great grief came to our home. This 
was the death on September 4, of Cordillo, the elder son and 
brother. In Racine, where after the summer farm work was 
done, he had gone to learn a trade, he contracted typhoid 
fever, and died a few days after coming home. In the fall 
of 1868 the farm was sold, and we moved to Kenosha. 

My account of nearly two decades in School District 
No. 5, so far as it has dealt with the school itself, is but a cor- 
roboration of the old maxim, “As is the teacher, so is the 


school.” In the next chapter, I will tell of other factors af- 
fecting school efficiency and of educational influences other 
than the school. 


CHAPTER IV 


SCHOOL AND HOME TRAINING 


HERE are three factors that chiefly affect the successful 

functioning of public schools. While the teacher is, no 
doubt, the most important of these, two others are very im- 
portant; indeed, many believe that these to a considerable 
degree condition the success of even excellent teachers. I 
refer to supervision and the course of study. 
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The community about which I have been writing was not 
much involved in the system of district supervision estab- 
lished by the territorial law of 1839. This farcical arrange- 
ment might well be passed over except for its use in tracing 
the evolution of that important phase of educational develop- 
ment—supervision. Under the law referred to, there was 
certainly no lack of supervision—on paper. The three school 
officials of every district were required by the law to visit 
the schools in their district. Besides these, there were elected 
at the town meeting each year five other persons to be in- 
spectors of all the school districts of the town. Thus a school 
might be visited by eight officials. ““But since these men knew 
little or nothing about the technicalities of the work of teach- 
ing, this inspection even when carried out, as it rarely was, 
was nothing short of farcical.” 

The next step in the evolution of supervision came about 
in 1848, when the office of town superintendent was created. 
This official was elected for a term of one year at the an- 
nual town meeting. The duties of the office were important. 
“He apportioned the school moneys, collected school sta- 
tistics and transmitted his reports to the county clerk and 
made an annual report to the state superintendent. He ex- 
amined and licensed teachers and annulled certificates. He 
supervised the instruction and advised teachers and district 
boards in regard to courses of study and school discipline.” 

But important as his duties were, there were no specifica- 
tions in the law as to the qualifications of the person—a man, 
of course, at that time—who should be elected to this office of 
town superintendent. Perhaps had a proper standard of 
qualifications been specified, it would have been difficult to 
find in each town a candidate for the office who would have 


* Patzer, Public Education .... , 54. 
* Ibid., 55. 
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met the requirements. The duties were considered as not 
needing much time, and the pay was suited to this view. 
According to the law, the town superintendent was allowed 
“one dollar a day for every day actually and necessarily de- 
voted by him in his official capacity to the service of the 
town.” 

I will quote statements from two who experienced the 
operation of this law. The first is by Morris D. Dodge, who 
on December 12, 1929, wrote me from his home in Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. Mr. Dodge was born at Salem Center, Keno- 
sha County, in 1846; he went to school there and afterwards 
taught in the county. He says: “Until the early ’60’s the 
township system was in force, whereby each township had a 
superintendent of schools, elected, I think, for one year. It 
was rather amusing to think of some old farmer, who had 
never had the advantages even of a country school education, 
sitting down to examine a prospective teacher as to his or her 
qualifications to instruct the boys and girls of those early 
days in things far beyond what the superintendent had ever 
attained.” 

Mrs. Harriet Northway Burgess of Bristol, Kenosha 
County, began her teaching under the township system of 
supervision. She says that these superintendents had queer 
ideas of what should indicate proper qualifications to teach, 
and gives this instance: “I was asked to draw a map of the 
counties of Ireland. I wasn’t able to do it, but somehow 
passed muster”—an instance of commendable magnanimity 
on the part of the examiner! or were candidates scarce at the 
time, who were able to reach this superintendent’s standard 
of proper qualifications to “train the young idea how to 
shoot?” 

The town of Paris was fortunate in having as its super- 
intendent Dr. Ammon P. Adams, a physician and surgeon 
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residing in Union Grove, Racine County—the family physi- 
cian of the Davisons. He served as town superintendent 
most, if not all, of the time this law was in operation. He 
was an educated man, a native of Vermont, who came to 
Racine County in 1846. Interested in schools, he did much 
for the upbuilding of educational ideals in Paris. Being a 
very popular physician, he went to all parts of the town, 
and never failed to visit the schools in the vicinity of his 
patients, even if his stay there must be short. He sometimes 
held evening meetings attended by parents and older pupils 
when he would discuss some topic of educational interest and 
demonstrate methods of instruction. One such meeting I 
remember, or, perhaps, it was a regular school visit; anyway, 
I must have been very young since county superintendents 
superseded the town superintendents on January 1, 1862. At 
the time referred to, Dr. Adams, whose specialty seemed to 
have been geography, gave a model exercise on Italy at the 
blackboard. It was probably not announced as such. As he 
talked, the map grew under his hand, and soon there stood 
the boot-shaped country. As the physical features were 
added to the outline, events associated with them were told. 
Something more about this exceptional man may be per- 
mitted. Dr. Adams was also a good teacher of Sunday 
School music. Our religious privileges out in the country 
were rather limited, but Elder Reuben Deming, one of the 
pioneer settlers of Kenosha, would occasionally come out to 
Paris and preach in the schoolhouse in a neighboring dis- 
trict to the south of ours. Elder Deming was a Methodist of 
liberal views and broad sympathies. His sermons were al- 
ways appreciated by the country folks who gathered to hear 
him, and our whole family went, baby and all. To quiet the 
restlessness of her little brood, my mother always carried a 
supply of cookies in her reticule. At the proper time these 
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were slipped to us, and as we quietly nibbled and absorbed, 
a very favorable impression of church going and sermons 
was created in our young minds—a wise procedure, since 
children, as well as adults are not apt to fall in love either 
with people or with experiences that bore them. After the 
church program came the Sunday School, and Dr. Adams 
was there to lead the music. He would sometimes conduct 
a song service, which the congregation gladly attended. It 
was long after noon when the family reached home. 

Benoni L. Dodge, brother of the man who wrote from 
Cedar Rapids, as already quoted, was the first county super- 
intendent of Kenosha County under the new law, which went 
into effect in 1862. The first certificate that he signed under 
this law was issued to the woman whom I have previously 
quoted, Mrs. Harriet Northway Burgess of Bristol. It is 
dated April 26, 1862, and now, properly framed, is in the 
possession of the Kenosha County Historical Society and 
hangs in a display case in their exhibit room in the courthouse. 

B. L. Dodge was later superintendent of schools of Pala- 
tine, Illinois, then of Winnetka, and finally of Oak Park, 
where he held that position for many years. He still lives 
there, and on December 7, 1929, passed his ninety-third birth- 
day, at which time the event was notably celebrated by that 
city. 

Following Mr. Dodge as superintendent of Kenosha 
County was Lyden W. Briggs, also a native of Kenosha 
County. He was, for many years, a member of the faculty 
of the Oshkosh Normal School, his death occurring in Osh- 
kosh, September 21, 1921, after forty-three years of service 
in that school, and a total of sixty years as a teacher. Work 
in the schools of Sheboygan and Green Bay preceded his 
going to Oshkosh. 
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This seems an appropriate place to introduce something 
about school sanitation in those early times; again I quote 
from the letter of Mrs. Burgess. She began her country 
school teaching in 1861, and tells of conditions which my ex- 
periences in my first school, eleven years later, closely paral- 
leled. 

“Eleven years later!” said a young woman who read this, 
“T taught a country school more than fifty years later and 
had the same experience.” 

Mrs. Burgess says: “The teachers were expected to do 
all necessary labor in caring for the house, and were expected 
to clean the school room, do the sweeping and dusting, and 
even to clean the woodwork, desks, and floor, if it were ever 
done. They built the fire and were criticised as being very 
particular when wash basin and towels, and other articles 
seemingly necessary to sanitation were asked for.” 

Again I am moved to contrast conditions in District 
No. 5 with this picture. It is remembered that there the clean- 
ing of the schoolhouse was regularly done, and was a sort of 
gala occasion, participated in by as many helpers as were 
needed—more than were needed usually being present. A 
big caldron was carried to the school grounds, set up, filled 
with water, and a roaring fire built under it. Men and women 
were on the job and, as I well remember, a few privileged 
children also. With plenty of soft soap and sand, the floor 
was scrubbed until it was as white as a clean kitchen floor; 
windows, desks, and woodwork were thoroughly washed, 
and the stove and stovepipe cleaned out and blackened. This 
took place in the fall before the winter term began, and in 
the spring vacation between terms. Somebody, sometime, in 
that district had set the precedent, and the cleaning as de- 
scribed was continued as long as my family lived in the dis- 
trict. This act of decency was probably not confined to this 
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district, but I know that the custom did not prevail generally, 
as is evidenced by Mrs. Burgess’ experiences and my own in 
the first school I taught, which will be described in another 
chapter. 

The unsanitary methods of water supply were mentioned 
in a previous chapter. To one who may remark, “Well, what 
of it? Weren’t you all as well as children are now?” I would 
say, that twice our family nearly lost one of its members 
from typhoid fever, a sister being very iil for a long time one 
summer, and an older sister at another time. Since each time 
no other member of the family was affected, the sickness 
seems traceable to an outside cause, probably the school. 

The course of study has been mentioned as another factor 
influencing school efficiency. The subjects to be taught in 
the district schools were specifically named for the first time 
in the school code of 1849. They were orthography, reading, 
writing, English grammar, geography, and arithmetic. The 
district board was authorized to include, as it might deem nec- 
essary and advisable, “other branches of study.” 

There was no grading which would afford parents and 
teachers a standard or proper measure of progress. At the 
time considered right for doing so, pupils started a particular 
study, and went ahead as fast as they could. Progress made 
was reported to the next teacher, who, either doubting the 
ability of his predecessor, or realizing the devastating effect 
on a child’s memory of a long intervening vacation, would 
often put the child back in the work, to do it all over again. 
With interest thus arrested, he moped along, or, for self- 
preservation from complete boredom, impressed himself 
upon the teacher and school in some other way and gained a 
reputation for being troublesome. And here I will mention 
what I consider one redeeming condition of the one-room, 
mixed-grade school. It afforded the opportunity for 
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younger pupils, when unoccupied, to listen to the recitations 
of the older ones—to listen, wonder, admire, and catch a 
vision of similar future achievement for themselves; also to 
pick up information which they were apperceptively pre- 
pared for. 

Reading was the first study undertaken. In the previous 
chapter I have told of my experiences in being taught by 
Helen Perkins. The primer then alluded to was of the 
Sander’s series. It had a glossy green paper cover, worn off 
at the corners, with brown pasteboard showing beneath. It 
was inherited from my next older sister. I knew it by heart, 
and, given the cue, I could have repeated the words of any 
page, standing on my head or in any other disconcerting at- 
titude. At the beginning of the book was printed the alpha- 
bet—capitals and small letters. The reading matter started 
with words of two letters and progressed to those of three 
and more. There were pictures! With the first lesson was 
that of an ax leaning against a log, and accompanying it 
such stimulating sentences as, “Is itan ax? Itisanax. An 
ax it is,” and, if possible, other permutations of these words. 
Farther on, with a suitable picture, came a lesson with words 
of three letters, “Is the fox on the box? The fox is on the 
box. See the fox on the box.” A copy of this delectable book 
is not at hand, and the writer quotes from memory, but-is 
quite sure that this description is essentially true. Compare 
this desert approach to the realm of literature with the par- 
adise into which children are introduced today. But it had 
not then been discovered that the sentence “Hiawatha is a 
little Indian boy” is as easily mastered as “It is an ax.” The 
appeal of the poetic to a child is illustrated by the joy I felt 
when I reached in this primer a sort of oasis in the desert. 
It was a picture of a meadow with a large tree in perspective, 
and showed the sun peeping over the horizon and radiating 
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streaks of light. The sentences ran something like this, “The 
sun is up and it is day. The dew is on the grass and hay.” [I 
remember when a new set of readers, the National series, was 
introduced, and what an impetus it furnished to interest 
in reading. The school readers at that time provided for 
most families the only broad view they had of literature, and 
this, although meager and disconnected, included poetry and 
prose of enduring literary value, which repetition impressed 
upon the memory, and “growing thought brought growing 
revelation.” 

Spelling, or orthography, as it was named in the law, and 
or-tho-gra’ phy as it was sometimes designated in dignified 
speech, was considered a very important subject of the 
course of study. Spelling books were compiled, not with the 
idea of today, of helping pupils in the mastery of word- 
forms commonly needed in written expression of thought at 
succeeding stages of development, but to furnish a compre- 
hensive list, graded according to difficulty, monosyllabic 
words being followed by words of two, three, four, and more 
syllables, culminating in orthographic monstrosities like 
“metempsychosis” and “latitudinarian.” Children were ex- 
pected to go through such a spelling book and were praised 
for doing so, even while they misspelled simple words like 
“which” and “what” in their letters to their grandmothers. 

Oral spelling dominated in early times and still holds a 
place in school exercises, although written spelling and writ- 
ing of sentences from dictation did partially supersede it. 
Last year when communities all over the state were swept 
into an oral spelling epidemic by a competitive contagion 
started by a Milwaukee newspaper, I was interested in at- 
tending the finals in a county contest. I came away dis- 
turbed in mind, for syllabication was almost entirely ignored 
by these representatives of schools throughout a county. It 
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is not my purpose here to discuss the reasons for continuing 
the practice of oral spelling, but in the case of polysyllabic 
words, the teaching of right syllabication seems to me to be 
one of these reasons. Right syllabication helps pronuncia- 
tion, and, therefore, aids in oral reading—about the only 
justification for the mastery of long difficult words, which 
the ordinary person never uses in his written expression. 

In that old-fashioned oral spelling there was syllabica- 
tion. To make sure of it, polysyllabic words were not only 
spelled a syllable at a time, but each syllable was pronounced 
after the letters in it were given; when the second syllable 
was spelled, it was hitched to the first and the two pro- 
nounced together; with still longer words, this moving for- 
ward and hitching up continued until the word came out com- 
pleted. 

Here is a classical illustration: “Constantinople.” 

Pupil: “C-o-n, Con; s-t-a-n, stan, Constan; t-i, ti, Con- 
stanti; n-o, no, Constantino; p-l-e, pl, Constantinople.” 

While now we think that pausing at the end of each syl- 
lable accomplishes the same purpose in word-form mastery 
as did the old-time rigmarole, it was better to have the old 
rigmarole than no syllabication, which characterized the spell- 
ing contest mentioned. There was pausing between the ut- 
terances of successive letter groups, but this was done with no 
regard to the pronunciation of the word. It may have had 
some mnemonic purpose for the child. 

Here are some samples heard and taken down at the time, 
the dash indicating the place of pause: “kn-ow-led-ge, go- 
vern-ment, br-ea-the, aw-kw-ard, ce-ll-ar, sc-hol-ar, happ-in- 


”» 


ess. 

The list of words which was compiled at the office of the 
state superintendent was a sensible one, a marked improve- 
ment over those which long ago were used to stimulate the 
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orthographic efforts of children. But why divorce right 
letter sequence from pronunciation and etymology? 

There is an old saying that what you would put into the 
thought of the nation, you must first put into the schools. I 
am moved to add that what you would put into the schools 
you must have put into the teacher-training schools. Ks- 
pecially is this true in its application to pedagogical technics. 

An exercise in spelling in the older days involved prac- 
tice in self-control as well as memory. Toes must be kept 
on a crack, or if the boards ran the other way, on a chalk line; 
and woe to the one who became so interested in spelling as to 
forget this important requirement. He might lose his place! 
The goal of ambition was to pass to the head of the class by 
spelling a word or words which some one in the line above 
had missed, and passing up to the place the one missing had 
occupied. Careful record was kept of those who “left off 
at the head,” and a reward was sometimes given to the one 
with the best score. It was a sort of a game—simulated by 
certain social games today, except that in the oral-spelling 
game consolation prizes were not awarded those with the 
poorest scores. They might, however, have received “dunce 
caps.” 

The proper time to begin to teach writing was when the 
child was old enough and had, in some way, acquired skill 
enough to use a pen without the danger of mussing himself 
with ink. Then he was provided with a copy book and was 
taught to write. Previous to this stage, when I was seized 
with the desire to express myself, I printed the words. Prac- 
tice in doing that had been afforded by the regular require- 
ment of filling my slate with the printed copy of an assigned 
page in the reader. 

Older pupils attended evening writing schools in the 
schoolhouse. They took with them candles, and either a 
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candlestick or a bottle to hold the light; or they stuck the 
candle to the desk by letting melted tallow drip until a proper 
puddle was formed into which the candle was stuck and held 
until it was fast. So there were not only candlesticks but 
candles stuck. Kerosene lamps later took the place of 
candles. When the pupils arrived, the writing master was, 
perhaps, in the act of placing upon the blackboard a most 
wonderful display of shaded flourishes, which finally de- 
veloped into an eagle with wings spread and with fierce beak 
and talons, or into a dove of peace—all this without remov- 
ing the chalk! This exhibition seemed to be the regularly re- 
quired evidence of ability to teach boys and girls to write. 
I believe that the eagle was considered superior to the dove 
as evidence. His credentials thus presented, he collected his 
fees and proceeded with his work. A synthetic method was 
followed of requiring practice, first on strokes called “prin- 
ciples,” and then combining these into letters. 

The next subject named in the law was English grammar. 
The text book in our school was Clark’s. It taught an in- 
teresting system of diagraming—not simple lines as in the 
Reed and Kellogg grammars of later days, but by the use 
of sausage-shaped enclosures, of lengths varying according 
to the stretch of the words to be enclosed in them. From a 
firmly taut series of longitudinal links, there were suspended 
differently contrived appendages of smaller links. To watch 
some big girl go to the board and draw this intricate picture 
of links, and write words within them, furnished me fascinat- 
ing occupation; and I looked forward to the time when I too, 
should study grammar, and use my hands in this diverting 
way. The time came in the summer of 1867 when I was in 
my eleventh year. Although I had for several years been 
expressing my thought in letters to my grandmother, and 
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had managed with complete and quite undisturbed disregard 
of capitals and punctuation to make myself understood, I as 
yet knew nothing about word relationships from the gram- 
matical point of view. I did not realize what such relation- 
ship had to do with the shape of the diagram and the place- 
ment of the imprisoned words. I had learned and recited 
word for word the definitions with which the textbook began, 
and finally I was sent to the board to diagram a sentence. 
Having something of an eye for symmetry, and some skill in 
drawing and writing, I arranged a beautiful series of links 
and appendages, and proceeded to write in these the words of 
the sentence, with due regard to length and order. [I shall 
never forget what followed. The older pupils snickered, and 
the teacher unable to conceal her amusement, came to me and 
quietly suggested that I erase my work. The ridicule left a 
scar on my sensitive soul; shame for something, I knew not 
what, caused me to hang my head and hide my face. It was 
several years after that before I had developed the under- 
standing of thought relationships, to express which a dia- 
gram may be used as a sort of brief code. Besides formal 
diagraming, there was much parsing with very strict ad- 
herence to order of procedure. Ability to do these formal 
things seemed to be the aim, little thought being given, ap- 
parently, to what it was all for. It had always been done, 
and traditional practice should not be questioned. 

One could speak with utter disregard of grammatical 
usage, and still rank as excellent in grammar, as did the girl, 
who was the crack parser of the class in which Pope’s “An 
Essay on Man” was furnishing material for advanced prac- 
tice, and who announced to the teacher, upon entering the 
school one morning: “Them sentences in today’s lesson is 
the hardest we’ve had, but I can analyze and parse ’em all.” 
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It is unnecessary to comment on the change from then to 
now, when stress is first laid on right practice in habit form- 
ing and theory deferred until later. 

The next subject named in the law was geography. The 
study usually began with the use of a small-sized book, which 
bore about the same relation to the large-sized book as a 
mature dwarf bears to a normal man. 

There was the same formal approach with question and 
answer: “What is the earth?” 

Answer, “The earth is a planet on which we live.” 

“What is the shape of the earth?” 

Answer, “The earth is round, like a ball,” and so on for 
several pages. 

It is recalled that a certain teacher, following the cus- 
tomary practice of displaying the thoroughness of her teach- 
ing by putting her children through their geographical paces 
without a hitch, was entirely disconcerted and the children 
seemingly overwhelmed by the difficulty of a visitor’s ques- 
tion, “Has anyone in this class ever seen the earth?” 

The same dead formality here, the same memory work as 
in gramnrar! 

In higher classes locational geography was stressed, and 
teachers’ examinations seemed to indicate its importance. 
The ready association of places and names on the world map 
is a valuable acquisition, but geography as a study then was 
not vital, was not a “social study” although the teacher with 
real insight might have made it so. Child life in other lands, 
customs of distant peoples were not featured then. Lists of 
products of other lands were memorized without learning 
what all this had to do with us. 

Arithmetic was usually the dominating subject of the 
program, and my correspondent in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Mr. 
Dodge, thinks that arithmetic was better taught in the old 
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days than now. He says: “Then education was practical, 
such as was needed in our every-day life. Now, very much 
of the school work is very superficial . . . . In those early 
days any boy of twelve or fourteen could take a ten-foot pole 
and measure a pile of wood, the capacity of a crib, a granary, 
or a cistern. Today many college students hardly know 
what a ten-foot pole or a yard stick is, much less how to use 
them. Many great men and women have come out from 
those country schools well equipped to tackle the problems of 
life, because of that early training by those teachers, whom 
we remember with love and respect.” 

He is probably right about the practicableness of the 
arithmetic taught. It differed in that respect from the other 
subjects mentioned, when memorized “information” was 
mistaken for “knowledge.” As to its practical application 


now, he would no doubt, agree that in this subject, as in the 
broader field of life, 


New occasions teach new duties; Time 
makes ancient good uncouth 


and that the placement of emphasis in the school course for 
one generation may for very “practical” reasons be shifted 
in the next. 

The praise of the “Little Red School House” as an in- 
stitution essential to safety and progress in a government by 
the people, and the extolling of it for the democratic oppor- 
tunities it has afforded, cannot be too great. But in giving 
country schools credit for the great men and women who got 
their start in education in them, we must not lose sight of the 
fact that heredity sent into those schools good stuff. This 
they helped to shape, or rather, it shaped itself by exercise 
with, and sometimes against, the opportunities and condi- 
tions found in those schools—ability and genius so poten- 
tially strong, that even stupid treatment could not spoil it. 
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And if in that country school a person with inherent ability 
chanced to come in contact with a teacher of inspiring per- 
sonality, he had the prescience to appreciate the opportunity 
and to reshape ideals. 

Thus endeth, for the time being, my comment on the dis- 
trict school as it is remembered to have been run in District 
No. 5 in the decades of the fifties and sixties. 

Now, I will tell something about educational work going 
on outside of the school. 

Thoreau is quoted as having said when engaged in remi- 
niscence, “I would not talk so much about myself if there 
were anybody else I knew so well.” It is because I know the 
Davison family better than any other, by hearsay and by my 
own recollection, that the following is given. 

There were few books in our home. Father was fond of 
Dickens and bought a number of his stories in pamphlet 
form. These were read in the family circle, and frequent 
allusions to the characters he liked, and frequent quotations 
suggested by some circumstance of the moment, made 
Dickens a familiar author. There was also an old copy of 
Shakespeare, with the Darley outline pictures, that was 
highly valued. 

The Wisconsin library law, by which in any district there 
- could be appropriated annually for the purchase of books 
10 per cent of all moneys received, went into operation in 
1848, when school laws were codified. Since the district clerk 
was made the librarian of the district, the books came to our 
home for care during vacation when my father held that 
office, which seems to have been a considerable portion of the 
time. Among these was one that is well remembered, and 
must have been popular, as it was “read to pieces.” It was 
a History of the Black Hawk War and contained gloriously 
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colored pictures of Indian chiefs and scenes of Indian life. 
Another was a set of books not especially well adapted to 
youth of the public schools. It was Merle d’Aubigné’s 
History of the Reformation, in five volumes, printed in 
Geneva, Switzerland, between 1848 and 1853. When my 
family left the district in 1868, the board gave this set to my 
father, since he, so it was said, was the only person in the 
district who had read it through. The set, bound in black 
cloth, old and faded and somewhat frayed, is now in my 
possession. What other district library books the family 
shared in, I do not know, but it is very probable that, if any, 
they were not especially adapted to young readers, since at 
that time the interest of children had not, as now, received 
the special attention of able writers of books. 

Through magazines and newspapers the literary appe- 
tite of the family was stimulated and developed. The list 
given to me by Ida, my oldest sister, so often quoted, 
was a great surprise to me. She remembered that at one 
period or another, and often concurrently, there came to that 
home the following newspapers and periodicals: the Buffalo 
Weekly Express, bringing belated news, but regarded, 
doubtless, as the “home paper”; the New York Independent, 
when Norwood by Henry Ward Beecher was running as a 
serial; the Cincinnati Dollar Times of which Parson Brown- 
low was either editor or a prominent contributor, and which 
had one page devoted to household stories and verse. Ida 
committed to memory some of the latter and repeated sev- 
eral of them. Then there was Ballou’s Pictorial which 
mother had had bound. This large volume, filled with interest- 
ing pictures, was a great source of entertainment for us chil- 
dren, who, at appropriate times, could have it brought out 
from the big chest where it was safely kept—a wise provision 
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for continued interest. During the war father took the Mil- 
waukee W eekly Democrat which was not of the political com- 
plexion suggested by the title. An English neighbor, a fam- 
ily from Liverpool named Bell, loaned us quite regularly 
the Manchester Guardian and had one of ours in exchange. 
The New York Ledger with which the name Bonner is as- 
sociated was taken for a while, a story paper of a somewhat 
sensational sort. ‘To counterbalance this, the Atlantic 
Monthly was taken during the sixties. For its home and 
family interests Arthur’s Magazine was taken and ex- 
changed with Mrs. Hale for Peterson’s which she took. It 
was Arthur’s Magazine that brought as a premium a steel 
engraving of a beautiful boy. His hand is resting on a scroll 
while he gazes thoughtfully upward. The title is “He Knew 
the Scriptures from his Youth.” A minister who visited us 
said that it portrayed the child Samuel of Biblical fame. This 
picture was for years the only one on the walls of our sitting 
room—an uplifting “silent influence,” positive in its sug- 
gestiveness, as all pictures in whose presence children live 
should be. A member of the family treasures it today, 
streaked and marred though it be. 

Of greatest interest to me was a magazine sent to the 
farm home in my name by my Chautauqua County grand- 
parents. It was Oliver Optic’s Boys and Girls and was a 
forerunner of numerous others issued today, for which, let it 
be said, this early magazine set a good pace. While some of 
the matter it contained was well adapted to my reading 
ability, much was beyond it, and to see my older brothers and 
sisters enjoy to its fullest extent “my magazine” served as an 
excellent stimulus to effort. 

By what sort of light was all this reading done, so much 
of which on a busy farm had to be done after nightfall? It 
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was done for years by candlelight—real, not metaphorical 
candlelight. These candles were homemade, our mold being 
of the six-candle sort. The process of candle making, when 
the stock of candles had to be replenished, was almost as in- 
teresting for children to watch as that of cheese making. 
Mother put some mutton tallow with the beef tallow to 
harden the candles. The candle-wicking was cut in appro- 
priate lengths, doubled back and slightly twisted. The mold 
was brought out and into its six tubes, three and three side by 
side, the pieces of prepared wicking were let down, and the 
ends pulled out through the holes in the bottom of the pointed 
tubes. Then a small pencil-sized stick was put through the 
three loops of the wicking on each side of the mold, and 
brought tight across the rim of its depressed top by pulling 
out the protruding wick ends. Then came a very careful ad- 
justment of these sticks and wicking so that each of the latter 
would be exactly in the middle of the candle. The mold thus 
made ready for filling was put in a shallow tin dish and the 
melted tallow poured into the tubes until they were filled. 
All was then set aside to cool; when the hardening process 
was complete, each stick was lifted and six beautiful candles 
came forth. Superfluous wicking was trimmed off from the 
pointed ends, and they were carefully laid in a box of just 
the right width, and others were added until the batch was 
completed. 

An imaged picture of the family circle in the evening 
shows mother sewing, darning, or mending at one end of the 
table, by the light of her individual candle, the older chil- 
dren with their own candle engaged with some kind of hand 
work, and father holding his with one hand in front of his 
paper, book, or magazine, to illumine the page from which 
he is reading aloud to the listening group. 
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After the candles, or supplementing them, came a fluid 
lamp called a camphine lamp. There was a broad based 
metal container, having a handle on one side. Two round 
wicks conveyed the camphine through tubes, and these when 
lit, produced a light several degrees better than a candle. 
But the reputation of the fluid for explosiveness was damag- 
ing to its popularity in mother’s family. 

In 1859 an uncle of my mother, John Camp, came from 
the East to visit us, and brought interesting accounts of a 
new illuminating oil that had just been discovered in the 
rocks of Pennsylvania. It could not have been long after 
this when father brought from Kenosha a new kerosene lamp. 
It was a beautiful object! It had for its base a block of 
marble three or four inches square, and one inch thick; there 
was a polished brass standard fastened to this, and it sup- 
ported the glass globe which would contain about a pint of 
oil. It had a half- or three-quarter-inch wick, which shared 
at its lower end company in the glass globe with a piece of 
red flannel placed there to screen out some of the dirt in the 
oil, and thus save the wick from becoming clogged with these 
impurities, and from consequent effects upon its proper 
functioning. Agents are remembered to have sold gullible 
neighbors, who did not understand the real function of the 
red flannel, high-priced special pieces of red cloth, which they 
said would prevent explosions. The “burner,” with a narrow 
slit through which the wick passed, screwed into a brass 
socket on top of the globe, and supported the glass chimney 
fastened in by a small screw. All this had to be removed to 
put in oil. At first, the ceremony of lighting was reserved for 
father to perform. If he were busy at the barn, the family 
waited and then stood at a safe distance noting every step of 
the performance: the loosening of the little screw that held 
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the flanged chimney, the removal of the latter, the applying 
of the lighted match to the little flat wick, the replacing of 
the chimney, and the turning of the adjusting screw to get 
the right light without smoking. Quite a process! It re- 
quired read justment—the price of progress. It was difficult 
compared with putting a lighted match to a candle wick. 

The thought occurs to me that had certain of our honor- 
able congressmen, who recently refused to learn to use the 
automatic phone system, lived then, they would have said, 
“Oh, bother, give me a candle!” 

But this new light was much better than the old, for when 
placed in the middle of the table, several could work or read 
by its help. Improvements in kerosene lamps, as many will 
remember, came on apace. 

Here I will close this account, covering nearly thirteen 
years of my life,—years that laid the foundation for all that 
I am,—years in which for me, as for all children, were started 
those habits of thinking, feeling, and doing, which determine 
one’s personality, and one’s influence. 

For a child on a farm these years are especially replete 
with possibilities: for the learning of the names of trees, 
flowers, birds, and insects—if one is blessed with parents who 
know these; for opportunities to observe nature in all of its 
forms, thus furnishing one’s mind with those basic ideas that 
later are not only useful but necessary for the understanding 
and appreciation of life and literature. I had come to know 
seed time and harvest and the real significance of “what- 
soever a man soweth, that shall he also reap”; for the experi- 
encing of free, healthful, wholesome play, and also of re- 
sponsibility and real work. 

To this education, schooling in District No. 5 made a con- 
siderable contribution; but much that I have written gives 
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emphasis to this truth, the operation of which in all human 
experiences is very apt to be lost sight of, that what we do 
not call education is more precious than what we call so. 


The next chapter will take us into the Kenosha public 
schools. 


[T'o be continued] 





PIONEER REMINISCENCES 


OLIvER GILBERT 


N 1828, when I was ten years of age, my father and his 
family left Louisville, Kentucky, on the steamer Lady 
Washington, going down the Ohio River to its mouth and 
then up the Mississippi. The first town we reached was St. 
Louis, then containing about five thousand population. This 
was Sunday, and we staid there all day. While there, the 
steam ferryboat blew up, killing many passengers and scald- 
ing others. On Monday we left, going to Keokuk at the 
foot of the rapids which it took us three days to get over. 
Then we came to Fort Armstrong on Rock Island, the last 
settlement except a trading post for the Indians or what is 
now Davenport. We next landed at Flint Hills [ Burling- 
ton]|where there was a trading post and wood yard. Stop- 
ping there, we took on a good supply of wood, and there I 
saw my first wild Indian. When the boat pulled out, the In- 
dian got into his canoe and followed the boat. I was afraid 
he would catch the boat and kill us, but I soon found out 
that there was no danger. The steward of the boat was 
throwing large crackers into the river, and the Indian was 
picking them up. 

There was no other settlement until we came to Cassville, 
where there were three families, a store, and about six miles 
back from town there were many mines. There were also 
many Indians, but we soon got used to them. In a short time 
the mines played out, and after staying there two years, we 
went to Prairie du Chien. 

Lieutenant Jefferson Davis was sent with some soldiers 
up the Chippewa to Menomonie [Red Cedar] River to get 
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out square timbers for the fort. Before leaving he got a lot 
of ox teams to haul the timber to the river, and then had to 
wait until the river froze over as there was no other way 
of getting them out. In the spring, Lieutenant Davis hauled 
his logs to the river and made them into a raft and started 
down, but he and the pilot got into a dispute about the po- 
sition of the main channel and Mr. Davis insisted on having 
his way and they ran into a drift in Beef Slough and could 
get no further. They lost their timber and were obliged to 
foot it one hundred and fifty miles to the fort.’ 

There were a great many Indians at Prairie du Chien: 
Winnebago, Menominee, and half-breeds. Our family with 
two other families made up the white population at the fort. 
There was much fighting among the Indians. I saw one fight 
in which twenty-seven Menominee were killed, and I don’t 
know how many Sauk and Foxes, as they carried their dead 
away incanoes. The soldiers fired as the Sauk were leaving, 
but they were too far off to be damaged.’ 

I was at Prairie du Chien at the time of the Black Hawk 
War. The soldiers were driving the Indians north, and we 
were in the habit of going to the fort at night for safety, but 
one night for some reason we failed to go to the fort. Be- 
tween the front of our house and the river, there was a large 
vacant place, and when I woke up in the morning, I found 
that place covered with Winnebago. They were afraid of 


the Sauk and Foxes and had come in near the fort for pro- 
tection. 


*This story is substantially the same as that narrated by Mrs. Davis in her 
memoir of her husband. M. M. Quaife doubts its authenticity. See his article 


“The Northwestern Career of Jefferson Davis” in Illinois Historical Society 
Transactions, 1923, 58-71. 


*This refers to the massacre of the Menominee party, July 31, 1831 by a 
force of Sauk and Foxes under Black Hawk. Gilbert probably did not see the 
affair, which occurred two or three hours before daylight, but he no doubt saw 
the Menominee corpses; the affair caused great excitement at Prairie du Chien. 
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About thirty miles north of Prairie du Chien, Black 
Hawk came down to the river to meet a small steamer com- 
ing from St. Paul and put up a white flag to signal them to 
land. The boat backed up, but when they had started in, the 
interpreter on the boat called to the pilot to back out as they 
were not their Indians. The Indians on shore fired on the 
boat, but no one was killed. There were several bullet holes 
in the pilot house. The steamboats at that time all carried 
interpreters. Soldiers were sent up from the fort to where 
the Indians were and then the fight commenced. When the 
soldiers used the cannon, it mowed them down like grass. 
There were but very few left. We took the wounded sol- 
diers, squaws, and children back to the fort.* The Sioux got 
after what Indians were left and killed nearly all of them. 
Black Hawk left the bank and got behind the soldiers and 
was trying to reach his own country, but was taken prisoner 
on the Wisconsin River with the medicine Indian, Pow-we- 
sheak, and delivered to the commander at Fort Crawford. 
I saw the prisoners when the Winnebago chief brought them 
down.* They were placed in a building near our house. 
Black Hawk was very dark and not very large, with a very 
crooked nose. He looked more like a negro than an Indian. 
They were kept in the guard house at the fort for a while and 
later were taken to Washington to see the president. 

During this time the government wished dispatches de- 
livered to General Dodge at Dodgeville, and I was asked to 
take them. It was not an easy trip. We had to cross the 


* This relates to the battle of Bad Axe where the cannon from the Warrior 
of Prairie du Chien mowed down the hostile Sauk trying to escape across the 
Mississippi. 

* According to official letters Black Hawk was captured at the Dells of the 
Wisconsin by two Winnebago Indians and delivered to the commander at Fort 
Crawford. The Indian “medicine man” captured with Black Hawk was not the 
Fox chief Pow-we-sheak, but the Prophet or White Cloud, sometimes called 
Wau-pe-she-ka, a half-Sauk, half-Winnebago, who instigated the Black Hawk 
War. See Wisconsin Historical Collections, xii, 227-228. 
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Wisconsin River and the ferryman had left the boat be- 
cause of his fear of Indians, so I had to swim my horse and I 
was expected to reach there that same day if I could. It was 
about sixty miles to Dodgeville. I reached the Wisconsin 
River at a place where there were two sand bars, one above 
and one below, and rode my horse in from the upper bar to 
the lower one and made the crossing all right. Then I went 
south through the woods six miles where I struck the govern- 
ment road from Fort Howard to Prairie du Chien,’ and fol- 
lowed that until I came to a cornfield. Fearing that I 
might pass the governor’s house in the dark, never having 
been in that locality before, I concluded to stop where I was 
until daylight. I gave my horse some fodder, and taking my 
saddle for a pillow, lay down and went to sleep. When I 
awoke in the morning, I found I was very close to a house 
but across the river. There was a big black negro® doing 
sentinel duty, so I decided that it was the governor’s house. 
I rode up to the house and asked the negro if Governor 
Dodge lived there; he said he did and asked whether I wished 
to see him. I replied that I did, and he said he would go 
in and tell him. He came back and said the governor would 
see me. He took my horse and I went in. The governor 
was at breakfast and asked me to join him; I did not refuse 
as I had had nothing since I left home. 

I gave him the papers, and after reading them, he said, 
“You will have to go to Mineral Point with me before I can 
answer this message.” 

So we started for Mineral Point, ate dinner there and 
started home. I reached home the next day. I was fifteen 
years of age at the time. 


*The Old Military Road, see description of this road in this Magazine, ix, 
47-62. 

*General Dodge brought several slaves with him from Missouri who be- 
came free in this region, but continued to live about Dodge’s home and work for 
him. Their descendants still live in this vicinity. 
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When the first legislature met in Wisconsin, I was sent 
there on business. The legislature was held at Belmont, near 
Platte Mounds. I spent some time there transacting this 
business. The next time I attended the legislature it was in 
company with Mr. [Ezekiel] Tainter, the member from 
Prairie du Chien.’ After attending to the business that 
called me there that time, I went to Missouri where I at- 
tended school all winter. 

In the spring I boarded the steamer Governor Dodge 
and went as far as Dubuque, but as the boat did not go any 
farther, I left my trunk there with a merchant and started on 
foot for home, seventy miles. I made it in two days. There 
were not many boats coming up the river at that time, but in 
about ten days one came up the river, bound for Fort Snell- 
ing, bringing my trunk. 

At that time, the government made a treaty with the 
;Winnebago for their lands west of the Mississippi and 
wanted me to take my team and go with them from Fort 
Crawford to locate a place for a fort, school, and agency for 
the Winnebago.® I was offered $5.00 per day, so I went. 
There were a lieutenant, four soldiers, one doctor, an In- 
dian agent, Mr. Lowry, H. L. Dousman, and myself in the 
party. We located the fort twenty miles from the head 
of Turkey River, and the agency five miles below that. There 
were plenty of elk and deer in the woods at that time. When 
we started back, all were on horseback except myself and the 
soldiers. We were two days getting back. There was no 


* Gilbert is mistaken; Ezekiel Tainter was never a member of the territorial 
legislature; he was, however, sheriff of Crawford County, and probably in that 
capacity attended the legislature. 

* This refers to the Winnebago treaty of 1837 when the tribesmen ceded their 
lands east of the Mississippi and a part of those that had been assigned them in 
1832 west of the Mississippi. The latter treaty granted the tribesmen a school 
of which the Rev. David Lowry was the superintendent. After the cession of 
1837 this school was removed from Yellow River in Allamakee County, Iowa to 
Turkey River, Iowa. 
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road, we just had to guess. My father and Mr. Tainter had 
the contract for building the agency, and I took the contract 
to haul the lumber out there.*® 

I also took a contract from the government to cut two 
hundred tons of hay about nine miles distant from the agency 
for their cattle. The hay was on the Wisconsin River at or 
near the Kickapoo. The grass was very tall and thick, and I 
could cut two tons a day. I could get all the help I wanted 
at $20.00 per month and board, so I had a chance to make 
something out of it. 

Before the agency building was completed, the Indians 
received their first payment, and I got a license from the 
agent to trade with the Indians. Father let me have a room 
in the building and when pay day came, I opened up my 
stock and had a big trade. There never had been a trader 
there before, and, of course, they were glad to trade. They 
paid in silver half dollars, and everything was priced accord- 
ingly: 50c for 10 pounds of crackers, 50c for 10 pounds of 
sugar, 50c for 10 pounds of corn meal, and everything in the 
same ratio. One day a load of them wanted to go to town, 
and I loaded up my team with them and the money I had 
taken in, which I carried in tin buckets, and started for town, 
leaving my clerks to sell what was left. I brought back a 
new supply and ran the store that winter, buying furs from 
the Indians. In the spring I went back to Prairie du Chien 
and started a store with my brother, which we ran for two or 
three years. 

Then Jean Brunet came down the river*® and wanted to 
sell us all the lumber he had cut for that year, so in 1841 we 
sold our stock of goods and commenced the lumber business. 


* Fort Atkinson, Iowa, was built in 1840 and abandoned in 1848. See Bruce 
E. Mahan, “Old Fort Atkinson,” in Iowa Palimpsest, November, 1921. 

*See W. W. Bartlett, “Jean Brunet, Chippewa Valley Pioneer,” in this 
Magazine, v, 33-42. 
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In 1842, I took my first trip up the Chippewa, carrying 
to Jean Brunet above Chippewa Falls a load of supplies 
which consisted of 100 barrels of pork, 50 barrels of flour, 
sugar, coffee, tea, syrup, and dry goods, to the amount of 
$2,000. It took ten days for the trip to the falls and I had 
twenty-two men and a cook. I expected to find lumber at 
that place, and had my crew with me for the purpose of tak- 
ing care of it, but it was further up the river past the falls, 
so we poled the boat up there. We found it very difficult at 
places for the bottom was rock and the poles would not stick 
but would slip. Finally, one of the men went out on the 
shore ahead of the boat and tied a rope to a tree and then 
the men in the boat would pull on the rope until we were 
even with the tree, and the same operation would be repeated. 
That was the way we got through the Dells. It took us two 
days, but I finally got my lumber and returned. I took that 
lot of lumber to Burlington, Iowa, and sold it to Mr. Rand, 
who was then just starting in the lumber business. He told 
me he was going to start a big yard, put in $10,000, which 
would not make much of a showing at the present time. 
When our contract expired, my brother decided that he did 
not want to continue in the lumber business or stay in this 
country, and he went to Texas. [I still remained with my 
father until the mill on the Chippewa was sold to Bass and 
Brunson. 

We also had a lumberyard at Nauvoo, where the Mor- 
mons then lived in a very flourishing condition. They had 
plenty of gold and made good customers. We sold lumber 
to Joseph and Hyrum Smith, also to Brigham Young. I 
was in Nauvoo at the time Joseph Smith was killed. These 
people had a society that they called the Whittling Society. 
They carried large knives and when they wished a man to 
leave town, they would follow him around whittling at him. 
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One night I went to the steamboat landing to ship some 
goods, and not knowing who I was, they followed me. I told 
them that they might whittle all they wanted to, but not to 
come too close or someone might get hurt. They kept at a 
proper distance until I got in the light, and then seeing who 
I was, they apologized. 

I bought a great many oxen and horses from the Mor- 
mons and at one time drove ten yoke of oxen and two horses 
from Nauvoo to Prairie du Chien. From there my brother 
John, with the help of a half-breed, drove them to Chippewa 
Falls to Mr. Brunet who wanted them for logging purposes. 

When the Mormons left there, I sold out the lumberyard 
and we bought a mill on the Menomonie of H. S. Allen, and 
he bought the Chippewa Falls mill. I then moved to the 
middle mill on the Menomonie, starting from Prairie du 
Chien and going on a steamboat to Nelson’s Landing at the 
mouth of the Chippewa River. When I got ready to start, 
my boat was at the mill so I lashed two large canoes together 
with planks and put my goods on and started. I lacked one 
man and while I was trying to find one, a steamboat from 
down the river stopped there and Andrew Tainter got off. I 
asked him where he was bound for and he said he didn’t 
know. Could I not give him a job? I told him I didn’t know 
until I got to the mill, but that I needed a man for my boat 
and if he would help me get it up I would see what I could 
do for him. He did, and we started up the Chippewa. We 
saved all the slabs at the mill at that time and made them into 
laths, so I was able to give Andrew Tainter the job of mak- 
ing laths for the winter.’ 

* Tradition reports that on his twenty-first birthday Andrew Tainter asked 
his father what present he might expect. The father is said to have opened the 


front door, remarking: “There is the world, my son, go out and take it.” Andrew 
went, but he did not take it all. Told by Mrs. H. E. R. Johnson. 
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When I got to my mill on the Menomonie, I had plenty 
of neighbors, but they were all Indians and half-breeds. My 
nearest white neighbors were about one mile away, the 
Knapps, Bullards, and Wilsons, with Mr. Carson and Mr. 
Eaton on the Eau Galle, fourteen miles distant. 

The Indians used to come around once in a while on a 
begging expedition and, when I would give them flour and 
pork, I was a big white chief. I also traded with them for 
furs, bear, and elk meat. The Sioux and Chippewa were at 
war, and the Sioux came to my place to kill what Chippewa 
they could find. At one time when they came, there were 
two Indian boys picking berries in sight of the house. They 
got one, but the other ran and jumped into the river and hid 
under a log. The Chippewa passed over the river on the 
log but did not see the Indian. I heard the shots and saying 
to the men at the mill that there were two dead Indians, 
started for the house. On the way past the swamp I heard 
groans and found the Indian that had been in the water, 
wounded but not dead. I loaded him on one of the teams 
that came from the landing and sent him up to the house 
where we fixed him up and he got well. He afterwards be- 
came chief of that band of Chippewa. 

The next season there came to my place a war party of 
Sioux. A Chippewa saw them coming and got behind a 
tree that stood in the middle of a field. He would load, run 
out and fire at them, and before they could get close enough 
to get him, he would have loaded his gun once more. They 
were afraid to come too close to him for fear he would kill 
one or more of them, and finally they left. That was one 
proud Indian. He said, “Me heap scare Indian fools, me 
only one Chippewa, forty, no much brave Sioux.” 

One day during the next season there was an old squaw 
who came to the mill with her little son, and pitched her wig- 
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wam on top of the hill right in front of the house. On that 
same day a war party came to the mill. The men saw the 
Indians coming from the mill above, and told what Indians 
they saw to get out of the way. There was one Indian in a 
house on the bank of the river who took his gun and went up- 
stairs. ‘The Indians were afraid to go in the house aiter 
him and talked for a while about burning the house down, 
but the majority of them said that the “white man” would 
be mad, so they left him and came to the house. On the way 
up they passed the teamster coming from the landing, and he 
had the young Indian on the team with him, but had covered 
him up so they did not see him. When they saw the wigwain 
on the hill, they told my children to go in the house. The chil- 
dren came in and said there were Indians in the yard, and I 
started for the front porch when I heard guns fired, and the 
poor old squaw rolled down the hill. They scalped her, shook 
the scalp at me, and then went on the run. 

At another time a party of Sioux came to Menomonie 
when there was a party of Chippewa in camp there. The 
Chippewa all left their camps, but one, and he was drunk. 
The Sioux pulled down the camp which fell on him, covering 
him so that they did not see him, and that was one Indian 
who did not get hurt. 

Now, at one other time, there came a war party to my 
place, and it was the only time I ever really felt afraid of 
them. We were sitting at the breakfast table, having just 
finished breakfast. Mr. and Mrs. Carson, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Katon, from Eau Galle, were with us. The first thing we 
knew the house was filled with Indians, all in war paint. [I 
asked the chief what they wanted, and he said they had come 
up the river after Chippewa, had found none, were hungry, 
and wanted to trade for something to eat. The house was 
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surrounded by Indians, whooping, halloing, and firing off 
their guns, and then they commenced to dance and sing. I 
went out and asked them what they had to trade, and they 
said moccasins. I took them to the store and bought their 
moccasins. ‘Then they departed, and I was glad to see them 


go. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF FARM LIFE 


Mrs. AMBROSE WARNER 


was born in Annsville, Oneida County, New York, July 3, 
1842, and the next year came with my parents to Hebron, 
Jefferson County, Wisconsin, which became my home until 
twenty-one years of age. At the age of fourteen I attended 
Milton Academy one year, and at the age of fifteen com- 
menced teaching in our Hebron district school. Here I re- 
mained two years, then spent one in a Whitewater school, 
the next fall entering the Academy for another year. Wil- 
liam Spicer had been president in 1856 when I was first 
there, on my return William Whitford was president. Soon 
afterward the Academy became Milton College. 

At the age of twenty-one I was married to Ambrose 
Warner of Whitewater, and, with the exception of three 
years, spent my entire married life at the Warner home- 
stead situated on the town line between Whitewater and 
Lima, Rock County. At the time of our marriage, my hus- 
band had leased forty acres on Whitewater Prairie, one mile 
from his father’s farm where we lived. By nature he was 
venturesome and, for those days, operated on a large scale. 
He planned to plant this land to navy beans, while our neigh- 
bors looked on aghast, thinking of the garnering. There 
were no drills, and the seed was sown broadcast. At harvest 
time men cut them with scythes, and when sufficiently cured, 
placed them in shocks. Many pods burst open, and much 
seed was lost. He then drew his threshing machine into the 
center of the field and threshed them, but many spilt which 
seriously affected their value. Later he drove to Milwaukee 
offering them for sale at a warehouse. After much dicker- 
ing, with no price established, he hired 100 grain sacks in 
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which to ship 200 bushels to McGeoch & Company of Mil- 
waukee, they fixing the price. This venture was not a suc- 
cess on account of so many broken beans. He received $1.25 
per bushel. 

At the time of our marriage my husband’s possessions 
consisted of one span of horses, a lumber wagon, a full set of 
carpenter tools, and a threshing machine run by horse power; 
also some farm machinery. I had received from my parents 
needful articles for housekeeping. The crying need seemed 
to be a house in which to place our things in order to estab- 
lish a home. 

Our next venture was in 1866 when my husband leased 
my father’s farm for two years. We raised not one crop, 
but practiced diversified farming, the land possessing varied 
advantages, among them being the opportunity to manufac- 
ture maple sugar and syrup. The first year, from 400 maple 
trees, we made 1,400 pounds of sugar, besides the syrup, this 
being one of the most productive seasons known. 

The apple orchard, 200 trees, which father had planted 
on some of his first cleared land, had come into bearing. 
There was an ever ready sale for apples in the villages and 
surrounding country because few of our neighbors had had 
the courage or foresight to set an orchard. Among the 
varieties of apples we had were Pound Sweet, Seek-no- 
further, Golden and Perry Russet, Grise, and Pearmain, 
of which there were more than of any other variety. Being so 
prolific they did not attain great size. During the first year of 
our lease we harvested more than seven barrels from one tree, 
besides cider apples. This apple was light green, with broken 
stripes of red. In winter, when at its best, the green color 
changed to gold. It was very juicy, with white flesh. 

This farm was well stocked with sheep, cows, horses, 
fowls, and a flock of forty geese. The geese were so well 
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trained that father thought we ought to keep them as long as 
we needed feathers and down. They had a small pasture by 
themselves and knew their place. At times when their grass 
was short and one of them would find a place of exit, they 
all quickly followed on seeing a field of tender grain. The 
training consisted of helping them out of mischief hurriedly, 
and tossing them over the fence by their necks, meanwhile 
whistling in a shrill tone which they soon learned, for on hear- 
ing this whistle they would fall over each other in their eager- 
ness to find their way back even though the exit was half a 
mile distant. 

This old woodland farm, my pioneer home for many 
years, brings back sad as well as pleasant memories. Once 
a neighbor, Carver by name, living with his family in these 
Bark River forests where dangers lurked at times, lost a 
little boy. This child, eight years of age, wandered into the 
woods and, failing to return at nightfall, a search was be- 
gun which continued four days and nights. The whole coun- 
tryside being alarmed, all able bodied citizens responded, 
bringing lanterns and dinner horns. At night bonfires were 
lighted to frighten the wild animals away, there being danger 
from hungry wolves and wild cats which infested these woods. 
No trace of the child could be found, and the parents re- 
ceived the heartfelt sympathy of the community in their sad 
bereavement. Months afterwards a woodsman, in chopping 
down a hollow tree, discovered the body. The boy had 
climbed up the hollow trunk and, losing his hold, had fallen 
into the opening and lodged there where his cries for help 
could not be heard. 

It was the custom among some settlers to garner herbs, 
roots, and bark, native to this woodland soil, to be used for 
medicinal purposes. The younger members of the family 
did the work, as they soon learned to distinguish the outline 
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of stem, flower, root, and leaf with great accuracy. Among 
the plants saved were the peppermint, spearmint, penny- 
royal, smartweed, catnip, and thoroughwort, while the roots 
best known to us as growing in the damp soil near the low- 
lands were mandrake, jack-in-the-pulpit, goldenseal, and 
bloodroot. ‘The barks gathered by the men were slippery 
elm, prickly ash, and wild cherry; also the inner bark from 
the white oak which was successfully used in minor diseases 
of the throat and in diphtheria. In case of illness, father 
obtained prescriptions from a Thompsonian physicians’ book. 
Ginseng root was much sought for, but was scarce in our 
woods. ‘There were many places in the Bark River woods 
where this useful and valuable root was found and gathered 
in gread quantities. 

The second winter on this farm my husband engaged in 
carpentry work, making the wooden parts of twelve pair of 
bobsleighs from seasoned white oak, and selling them at ten 
dollars per pair. In the fall he ran a threshing rig, later 
taking a trip to Iowa in search of land, as our lease had ex- 
pired. 

The small village of Dayton, three miles distant from our 
Iowa farm, was our trading post. Most of the other settlers 
were Swedes who had come in a few years before us. They 
were of a clannish nature and not inclined to be progressive. 
The little village consisted of a church, one dry goods and 
grocery store combined, a repair shop, and a few residences. 
We had nothing to sell during the year and a half spent 
there, except the eggs from our poultry. The first time we 
carried eggs to market we were offered four cents a dozen, 
taking our pay in trade. 

The reason for this prairie being so slow in settling was 
the great number of sections of land bought by non-residents 
for speculation. These speculator lands, however, were taxed 
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to build comfortable schoolhouses in each neighborhood. But 
it was difficult to procure teachers, and in some cases scholars 
were few and far between. 

We had three neighbors each nearly a mile distant. 
One was a Dutch family that still used feather beds as a cov- 
ering at night, and two were miners working many miles | 
from home. They were of Scotch descent, their wives and 
children operating their farms while the men were away. The 
outlook certainly was discouraging for us. 

Fear, caused by the terrific wind and rain storms that 
visited this region the first summer, was a powerful antidote 
to any ambition one may have had to spend a lifetime on that 
boundless prairie. Our first surprise came in the month of 
May. We thought we were amply fortified in our strongly 
built house, but the windows were not puttied, and the rain 
poured in around every pane of glass, reaching to the middle 
of the room. The wind was so vicious that tops of maple 
trees six feet tall touched the ground. Had we foreseen this 
danger, we would have built on the bungalow order. As it 
was, our house being the tallest building in the locality and 
painted white, could be seen six miles distant. While the 
Warner parents were visiting us in August an electrical 
storm came up which rocked the house, there being no under 
pinning yet in place. When my husband went up on -the 
roof to build a chimney, he found the lightning rod point had 
melted down a half inch. I labored hard to overcome this 
fear, and while alone with my young boys, I spent much time 
gazing heavenward for the speck of cloud in the distance, 
which with the fierce gale and the first roar of thunder an- 
nounced that the storm was upon us. 

I have often thought my fear of electrical storms was an 
inheritance from my mother, who on the approach of one at 
night would come to our bedside, while my father could sleep 
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more soundly when the storm raged. Father visited us in 
June, spending a week, while my husband went back to the 
home of his parents, and in those few days he received an ini- 
tiation into the freaks and capabilities of an Iowa deluge, 
gotten up on short notice. We drove to Dayton one after- 
noon, a trip of three miles. On our way home my eyes, as 
usual, were gazing skyward. I discovered a small cloud in 
the distance and, calling my father’s attention to it, told him 
that it would reach us very soon if at all. We had gone but 
a short distance when the wind increased, bringing with it 
torrents of rain. Being only a mile from home, we hurried 
our team but had to stop at the nearest farm house. The 
people saw us coming and sent help to open the gate, and on 
reaching their door we were wet to the skin. The next night 
we had a similar demonstration when an electrical storm 
came up with great velocity, raging for hours. 

This seemed to disturb my father’s peace of mind for he 
lighted a lamp and came upstairs, saying, “I think you are 
taking this cool.” 

The next day he started for home, leaving me and the 
children alone. By way of encouragement, father tried to 
assure me it would be impossible for the storm elements to 
act on the third night in succession. He took an early start, 
hiring a boy of fifteen to drive our team and light wagon to 
Fort Dodge, twenty miles distant. The boy could not return 
sooner than eleven o’clock that night. The anticipated storm 
came up at about seven and lasted longer than usual. As it 
progressed, I was seized with a great fear. I locked our 
doors and with my two small boys ran to our nearest neigh- 
bor, nearly a mile away. I asked that the eldest daughter 
might return with me. The mother said she was out on the 
prairie on horseback trying to gather in the stock. Should 
she return before the storm reached us, she would send her 
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over. I immediately started homeward with a determination 
to make the best of the situation. 

At ten, the father of the boy, a coal miner, came in saying, 
“My boy Wallie has great fear in such a storm.” 

In the blinding rain and darkness he had lost his sense of 
direction as the roads were not discernible. Only the light- 
ning flashes served to direct him. While crossing the prairie 
he overtook a woman with a baby in her arms, she being lost, 
having started for a neighboring house not far away and be- 
coming crazed with fright. The moment the team stopped 
she quickly climbed into the wagon and was taken home. It 
was nearly midnight when the boy got home with the team. 
He at last gave up trying to drive and giving the horses free 
rein, they soon found their way home. 

During the summer my husband’s brother was taken ill 
and he returned to Wisconsin to see him. Learning that 
there was little hope for his recovery, his parents urged Mr. 
Warner to sell his Iowa possessions and return to Wisconsin 
which he finally consented to do. On August 17, 1872, we 
advertised an auction. The sale was remunerative in a way, 
but much sadness came to me from seeing my treasured pos- 
sessions put up for the highest bidder. The dishes my par- 
ents gave me nearly ten years before, not one being broken 
in the meantime, brought double the amount paid for them. 
Wooden seated chairs which had cost sixty-five cents, each 
brought one dollar and a quarter. Our bedsteads, tables, and 
other furniture sold for twice their original cost while ma- 
chinery and horses also went high. It seemed to me that 
those Hawkeye pioneers were so anxious to bid that they 
would pay more for things we possessed than for new ones 
in Fort Dodge. The thresher was an exception. When no 


one seemed to have the money to buy it, we left it stored 
there. 
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List of articles sold at the public sale of A. Warner, 
July 17, 1872, Lowa, with prices: 


1.00 
1.40 
1.40 
1.80 

50 


1 bushel of wheat ... 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 hay knife 1.00 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


flat brooms 


candlesticks 
log chain 1.40 


1.35 lantern 


1.40 jack planes 


hammer 35 hand saw 
clevis 35 shotgun 


Shoe tools 


1 bucket 
1 neck yoke 


Saw and sawbuck .. 


pictures 
looking-glass 
draw knife 
washtub 


breaking plow ... 


flour barrel 


corn marker work bench 


spring seat yearling steer 


trunnel-bed 
Esterly cultivator . clothes drier 
bedstead 


cord bedstead 


hayrake 
trunk 


book, History of the 
Rebellion 


Agricultural papers . 


ee oe ee ee ee ee | 


cord bedstead 
grindstone 
pair bobsleds 


Literary papers 
Magazines 

1 book, red cover ... 
Sack of red apples .. 


1 sheep coat 


1 horse blanket set of harness 


span of horses .... 


set of light 
harness 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
] 
] 
spring plow . 1 
] 
] 
1 
] 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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The next year we rented our land, which was mostly 
seeded to oats, with a third share coming to us, and when we 
paid for delivering them to Gowrie, seven miles distant, our 
share of the profits was four dollars, the charges for hauling 
being four dollars per load. 

One experience on our homeward trip is well worth re- 
membering. The day we left our Iowa possessions our fam- 
ily physician with his span of ponies and light two-seated 
buggy offered to carry us to Fort Dodge, twenty miles away. 
On our way we had to ford the Des Moines River or travel 
six miles farther and cross a bridge in the city. The river 
was high and the current swift. We hesitated, the doctor go- 
ing back to the nearest residence to inquire about the safety 
in crossing. 

They told him, if he drove just right, it was not danger- 
ous and that there were many boulders at the bottom. We 
started with many fears for our safety. When we had gained 
mid-stream, the strong current seemed to be pulling us down 
stream. Our ponies being of light weight could scarcely 
hold their footing and our buggy was fast filling, when with 
a last desperate struggle from driver and team, we gained 
the other side. The Des Moines River is fed by streams 
whose source is the high prairie lands. These flow down deep 
cut gorges to the main river. In time of heavy rains or floods 
the great number of feeders cause the river to rise so rapidly 
that thirty-six feet above normal has been marked on the 
trunks of trees. 

On our return to Wisconsin, we leased the old Warner 
homestead from Mr. Warner’s father. There being but 
eighty acres we had to engage in a variety of industries in 
order to support and educate our children. We built and 
ran a cider mill for a number of seasons, afterward enlarging 
the building and putting in sorghum works on a considerable 
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scale. We bought a large amount of seed to distribute among 
the farmers. This was the only large mill in this vicinity, 
and the cane was brought to it from many miles distant. 

Our next and greatest venture was the purchase of the 
Burrows Farm, section 1, in the town of Lima, Rock County. 
It consisted of 100 acres and was one of the best farms in the 
town. It had a large grove of bur oak timber on the west 
side, two flowing springs, a stone quarry, and a sand pit. The 
year we purchased this farm a cheese factory was built by 
Thomas Dyer just across the road from the farm. This man 
also had other factories in the surrounding territory. Dairy- 
ing seemed to be the best plan, so we purchased thirty-five 
cows and commenced on our new problem. 

To William Marshall belongs the credit of encouraging 
the cheese factory industry in our vicinity. He was born in 
Devonshire, England, in 1824 and died in 1899. He lived 
his early life in his native land, emigrating to America in 
1850 when he located on a farm of 300 acres in the town of 
Cold Spring, Jefferson County, Wisconsin. In 1867 he 
erected on his own premises a factory which burned a few 
years later. In seven days a new factory was built and equip- 
ped ready for operation. The cheese manufactured in his 
factory was awarded a medal at the Centennial Exposition. 
He was very fortunate in establishing a market in England 
for the products of his factory, and many carloads of cheese 
were shipped there. I understand this was a very successful 
venture. Mr. Marshall visited the land of his nativity seven 
times. 

In 1886 Robert McCutcheon joined him as partner, act- 
ing as secretary-treasurer. At that time George Billet and 
A. D. Coburn, farmers of considerable prominence and 
means, joined the company. This company later expanded 
and owned and controlled seven factories in the surrounding 
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territory. They employed an expert cheese maker, William 
Means, from Herkimer County, New York, the Little Falls 
cheese market at that time setting the standard accepted 
throughout the United States.’ 

A few years before our local factory was organized, my 
husband had invested in Holstein-Friesian stock, buying 
nearly all registered animals. Our neighbor patrons looked 
on with disgust when their Ayrshires and Jerseys could not 
compete with ours in pounds of milk, and they felt that they 
were being robbed. The Babcock test soon settled the mat- 
ter, and we were willing to abide by it. 

My husband was one of the first in our locality to build 
a silo. This he did in the year 1890. A great outcry arose 
against silage feed, the farmers saying our milk would spoil 
the flavor of butter and cheese, hurting the sale of the pro- 
duct. But this did not prove to be the case. Our first silo 
was such a success that in 1895 we built another one of 200 
ton capacity on our other farm. It was not long before our 
neighbors followed our lead. It is interesting to note that 
these early silos are still in use today and during all these 
years have required very little repairing. 


1 Herkimer County cheese makers manned the Wisconsin factories till the 
Dairy School, opened in 1885, provided Wisconsin trained makers.—Enrror. 








EARLY TIMES IN ST. CROIX COUNTY 
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pleasant trip on the good ship Nominee, from Galena, 
brought our family and that of Henry Paddock, both 
families coming from Commerce, Oakland County, Michi- 
gan, to Hudson, Wisconsin at nine o’clock on the twenty- 
seventh of October, 1853. We were met by my uncle, Am- 
mah Andrews, who had settled here six years before. We 
waded through the sand of First Street, stopped at the 
Simonds House to leave the Paddock family, then went on 
up to my uncle’s home between Locust and Vine streets. 

My father, Amasa, rented a house near the shore of St. 
Croix Lake on the southeast corner of First and Locust 
streets, in the rear of which were two log houses occupied by 
half-breeds, as the mixture of French and Indian races was 
called. Their chief occupations were hunting, trapping, and 
tanning, and in our case, the close proximity was, to say the 
least, undesirable, especially when the warm spring winds 
blew those odors of “Araby the blest” into our closely 
crowded apartments. Now as I look back, I can feel the 
silent influence of the tears that often coursed down my 
mother’s cheeks, as she contrasted our surroundings with the 
beautiful farmhouse on the hill in Michigan. 

At the time of our arrival the business portion of the vil- 
lage was one block on Buckeye and three or four on First 
Street. J. M. Whaley had a general store and post office on 
the southeast corner of First and Buckeye, James Walstow 
had a warehouse across the street to the west, and to the north 
was the Buckeye Hotel, afterwards named the Hudson Ho- 
tel, built by J. G. Putnam who came from Ohio; it burned 
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during the late summer of 1866. Passing up First Street 
we came to the store of George Douglass, and opposite was 
the printing office of James Hughes, who had moved here 
from St. Paul, where he had kept hotel on the site now oc- 
cupied by the Merchants Hotel. During his occupancy there, 
the first Masonic Lodge in the Territory of Minnesota was 
organized, meeting in the attic over the kitchen of the hotel. 
Mr. Hughes was elected senior warden; he also was editor of 
two different papers there. He and U. B. Shaver share the 
honor of being the first editors in Hudson. Going further 
up First Street we came to the boarding houses of D. Coit 
and S. Simonds, residences of Dan Anderson and Peter 
Bouchea, the shoe store of Catlin and Hunt, and the store of 
James Stone, over which was the only hall in town. There 
were a few other small buildings between Buckeye and Wal- 
nut, whose use I cannot recall. Further up came the homes 
of Ammah Andrews and Mr. Babcock, and the half-breed 
dwellings which extended nearly to St. Croix Street. Below 
Buckeye, on Second Street, were the homes of the Aldriches, 
Mattesons, and Nellows, and just east on the coulee road 
the Swansons and Bradleys. The home and blacksmith shop 
of Heman Dodge was on Second near Kinnickinnic, and 
across the road, which was very narrow, cut out through the 
brush, were the Lewis and Revere hotels, in course of ¢on- 
struction. Miles H. Van Meter, John O. Henning, and P. 
H. Lyman lived on the corner of Commercial Street, and 
between there and Elm Street were the homes of Archibald 
Rickard, S. S. N. Fuller, Joseph Bowron, Ezekiel Cham- 
bers, Frank Catlin, James Sanders, Jesse Wood, E. W. 
Davis, and Mr. Black. George Douglass had the prettiest 
house in town, on the hill on South Third Street, overlooking 
the town and lake; his house and pilot glass were prominent 
factors in locating the earliest steamboat as it bucked the ice 
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at Cat Fish Bar. Next came Simon Hunt and Mr. Catlin, 
at the foot of the hill. Going up on Third Street, Dr. Lo- 
renzo Hendee was on Walnut, Benjamin Allen and Dr. Otis 
Hoyt on Locust, next the McDonalds, and on Vine, William 
Wilson, Samuel Cox and the Baptist Church, between it and 
the ashes of the Methodist Church, were the homes of True- 
worthy Jewell and Milton Noble. From Elm, a winding 
path led past the jail to the home of James Hughes and to 
the dam at the mouth of Willow River, where were located 
the woodturning shop of Mr. Dailey, the saw mill, and a little 
further north the homes of the Pages, Daileys, Canavans, 
and the mill boarding house. Fred Zottman and Beal Stet- 
son lived on upper Locust Street, and William Martin on 
Vine at the site of the present Baptist parsonage, that being 
as far as that street was opened; a winding road led past the 
homes of John Parker on Sixth, S. T. Catlin on Seventh, 
and M. Russell on Tenth, where now is located the base- 
ball park. To the southeast were the farm homes of Vinton 
Streeter, Nelson Gorsuch, Pascal Aldrich, Fred Gridley, 
David Savage, James Walstow, Sterling Jones, the Harsh- 
mans, and Cashmans. ‘To the northeast were Caleb Green, 
Isaiah Wade, and a large number of Scotts, Daileys, and 
Kelleys. 

The basement of Joseph Bowron’s house was used as a 
court room. S. S. N. Fuller received the appointment as 
first judge, by Governor Barstow, I think it was. His suc- 
cessor, Lucian P. Wetherby, an able and efficient jurist, was 
elected in 1860. 

The Methodist Church which had been used for school 
and other purposes was burned in the spring of 1853. 

A local paper stated at that time, “A great conflagra- 
tion. Hudson visited by the fiery elements that wiped out 
the Court House, Methodist, Baptist, Congregationalist and 
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Episcopal Churches and High School”; whereas, only one 
small building that housed them all, was burned. 

On the lots now occupied by the county buildings, stood 
a small two storied building used as a jail and the jailer’s 
residence. In those days the salary was not what it has since 
grown to be, so the keeper had to apply himself to other lines 
of work to keep his family from starving. The occupant was 
a simple minded man by the name of Harriman. He was a 
well digger by trade, and the county engaged him to dig a 
well on the jail lot; as his children were small, and his wife 
a cripple, and he could ill afford to hire help, he resorted to 
the scheme of utilizing the services of a boarder he happened 
to have, who was awaiting the convening of the court. Har- 
riman instructed him to hold himself in readiness to haul up 
the bucket at a given signal. When the bucket was filled and 
the signal given, there was no response, and although he 
called at the top of his voice, he made no one hear until his 
wife came to see why he did not come to dinner. He said he 
thought the man was real mean to treat him so. The man 
evidently thought that five hours’ start was all he needed to 
avoid the uncertainties of a jury trial. Mr. Harriman was 
respected by all the boys, to whom he ever showed kind- 
ness. His patch of melons was never molested by the boys, 
as they well knew that were they to go to him in daylight, 
they would be given the best the patch afforded and told to 
come again. The old jail gave way to the stone building in 
the summer of 1857. Ammah Andrews and John Comstock 
were the contractors, and they had a large force of men that 
had been attracted to Hudson in hopes of labor on the rail- 
road. The writer of this earned his first money by carrying 
small stones to the third floor, a job well paid for by two 
uncles who were anxious to keep him and a visiting cousin 
out of mischief. He remembers the pleasure they had in go- 
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ing to Hendee’s bookstore and buying some story books with 
their earnings. 

The courthouse was the scene of many stirring events 
just prior to and during the Civil War. I remember when 
one of the first war meetings was held. When patriotism 
was surging high and a speaker drew forth rounds of ap- 
plause, suddenly right back of me I heard a derisive hiss. I 
was scared, and to this day I have laid it up against the man 
of Southern sympathies who did it. 

I do not remember the exact date of commencing the 
work on the St. Croix and Lake Superior Railroad, but it 
was a great occasion, and you may rest assured that every 
body in town was on the spot to see the first shovelful of 
earth moved. The place was about a quarter of a mile east 
of the railroad bridge at St. Croix Street. The glamour and 
excitement of the afternoon speeches and shoveling were not 
to be compared to the carousal that attended the evening re- 
joicing at the Hoyt House, so I was told. As it was some 
time before the eighteenth amendment, there was no legal 
edict to bar men from dancing on the dining tables and sing- 
ing to the future glories of the St. Croix valley. 

I remember the excitement of the Fremont and Dayton 
campaign, and the disappointment of so many of our good 
people when “Jimmie Buck” was inducted into the presi- 
dential chair, and the country-wide disaster that followed, 
when bankruptcies were almost daily occurrences on account 
of the failure of banks to redeem their currency. During the 
worst of the trouble some of the private banks used rubber 
stamps with which to sign their bills, as writing was too slow. 
The late trouble in Germany was something akin to ours in 
1857. 

The schools were started by hiring Miss Betsy Frizzell. 
She was succeeded by Miss Harshman, and she in turn by 
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Rev. Mr. Richardson, who preached and taught in the Meth- 
odist Church until it was burned in the spring of 1853. The 
next fall S. Curtis Simonds was put in charge in the hall 
over Stone’s store. The room became overcrowded by the 
influx of children from the country, so a room was secured 
on the side of the hill on Second Street near Hazel, with 
Miss Mary Simonds in charge. Both grades were well 
taught and the scholars liked their gentle and faithful teach- 
ers. My sister, Sarah, taught the following summer in a 
small building now standing on Fifth Street between Wal- 
nut and Locust. 

During the winter of 1854-55 Marcus Fulton and Miss 
Rhoda Parker taught in the Baptist Church. The building 
was later removed and now forms a part of the residence on 
the southwest corner of Fourth and Elm streets. The room 
was very crowded, and the discipline was of the heroic order. 
I can remember seeing long rows of children being punished 
for not having committed to memory geography and mental 
arithmetic lessons, in fact, I can almost feel the sting yet. I 
have no doubt that some of the youths were, to say the least, 
“trying.” One instance comes to my mind. George Martin, 
a much pampered boy of sixteen, had a new pair of boots that 
hurt him, so he removed one of them. One of the girls 
reached it with her foot and with a row of girls assisting, it 
was passed on to my gentle sister Cecilia, who to help “my 
George William” (as his mother always called him), reached 
for the water dipper and filled the boot. Fortunately a 
message from home summoned her, and she was excused be- 
fore Mr. Fulton or George found it out, and, of course, the 
remaining scholars denied having done it, and that ended the 
matter. 

The Sixth Street School was ready for use in the fall of 
1855, with John C. Searl and Melissa Bennet in charge. Mr. 
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Searl taught two winters. Then a man by the name of Ben- 
edict took the upper room. He attempted to rule with a rod 
of iron, and some of the boys were cruelly rawhided. His rule 
did not last long as some of the boys instituted the first re- 
corded strike in Hudson, and when Benedict was preparing 
to flog Charlie Catlin, a slim frail boy, a signal was given, 
and the teacher was greeted with a shower of slates and 
hooks. The teacher was aided by his brother-in-law, a strap- 
ping fellow of eighteen, and William Martin, who was await- 
ing developments in the hall. I ran home across the street 
to get my father to help the boys. The war of words was 
high, and that evening the school board gave Benedict his 
passport and reinstated Mr. Searl, whom we were all glad to 
have back. 

River Falls contributed a fine bunch of teachers for us 
prior to the Civil War. Among them were Professor Allan 
H. Weld and wife, Almira Nichols, Laura Pratt, and Miss 
Flint; the others during that period were Agnes Hosford, 
Mary Van Meter, Cecilia Andrews. In 1861 two rooms 
were built on the north side of the schoolhouse and Charlotte 
Mann, a niece of the late Horace Mann was put in charge. 
She had been teaching in St. Louis and had come north for 
her health. She was here about eight years, and was instru- 
mental in raising our schools to the highest grade of any in 
this part of the state, pupils coming from Minneapolis and 
other points. Fifty years afterward, the good she did was 
often recounted. After leaving here Miss Mann taught in 
Minneapolis and Des Moines, when she married and moved 
to California. Those who taught under her were Mr. Blake, 
Mr. Hayden, Misses Barron, Cleveland, Hosford, Andrews, 
Ireland, Van Meter, and Mrs. Dyer. 

One of the earliest boarding houses was built by Lorenzo 
Hendee for J. M. Whaley. That and the Hudson Hotel 
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were built prior to 1851, Curtis Bellows running one of them. 
I think it was while he was proprietor that they ran out of 
candles and were obliged to send a man and team in the 
winter to Dubuque for a supply. The City Hotel on the 
corner of Second and Walnut, built by James Mann, and 
the Hoyt House on Second and Commercial by M. H. Van 
Meter came into existence in 1855. At first they were run 
by their builders, both doing a thriving business for many 
years. The Hoyt House became famous as the headquar- 
ters of the St. Croix and Lake Superior Railroad, and after- 
ward came into possession of one of its officials. Both hotels 
were burned in the great fire of 1866. 

During the winter of 1853-54, my sisters were invited to 
join a literary society that took in all the young and married 
people who cared for such diversion. It had a weekly pa- 
per called the Casket of Pearls from which the village paper 
copied many articles. The society flourished many years, 
and the debates furnished food for a good deal of thought 
and pleasantry. 

During a discussion on the feasibility of constructing a 
railroad from Hudson to Puget Sound, the debate waxed 
warm, and a certain M.D. who had been a silent listener until 
he could stand it no longer, broke out with, “Where is this 
Fugitive Sound you are talking so much about, anyway? I 
never heard of it!” 

Yankees go to extremes, so as a relaxation from the 
severe strain of literary work, a few of Hudson’s best organ- 
ized the “One Thousand and One.” ‘The initiatory cere- 
monies were said to have been very unique and sometimes 
startling. A man by the name of Saunders became so terrified 
during an induction that he made a hurried escape through 
a rear window and in his haste neglected to raise the sash, 
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but fortunately a woodshed roof prevented a fatality. The 
order was short lived. 

In 1855 “The Sovereigns of the Northwestern Empire 
of the Court of Hermia” was formed by the business and 
legal fraternities of the village. Moses Gibson was its first 
governor ; the other officers, as near as I can gather, were H. 
L. Humphrey, poet laureate; T. Dwight Hall and Edward 
A. Clapp, clerks; A. F. Gallup and Russell A. Gridley, mes- 
sengers; George H. Gray, doorkeeper; John G. Munson, 
sergeant at arms; Albert H. Conves, envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary to the Court of Brigham 
Young; Colonel James Hughes, paymaster; J. B. Page, 
trusted agent; L. H. Merrick and J. L. Nemur, inspectors 
of liquor; P. V. Wise, surveyor (method of survey to be with 
the eyes and measures with the limbs); J. O. Henning, 
steamboat inspector; U. B. Shaver, state barber; William 
Martin, committee of one to investigate and report on the 
propriety of bonding the city for one million dollars to aid 
in the construction of the St. Croix and Lake Superior Rail- 
road; Jonathan McKusick, card dealer for the above men- 
tioned railroad, with promise of promotion to brakeman on 
completion of said railroad to Stillwater; A. D. Richardson, 
lapidary, salary to be obtained by jewels he could appro- 
priate; C. H. Lewis, manager of construction of road be- 
tween Hudson and Stevens Point; Frank Catlin, manager 
of bus line to Bass Lake. Nearly all the grown-ups among 
the male population were included in the list of members. 
The inaugural address of Allan Dawson, the second gover- 
nor, was replete with Scotch wit and sarcasm that must have 
brought down the house. 

In 1854, the ladies formed a library association that lasted 
about eight years. 
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Caleb Green commenced building a grist mill a couple of 
miles up Willow River in 1853, while at the same time Mr. 
Bolles commenced one just north of Afton on the west side 
of the lake. 

Our first winter in Wisconsin was a very cold one, but 
we had the satisfaction of a very early spring, and I vividly 
remember a ride to the banks of the north fork of the Kin- 
nickinnic in March. When we returned at night the heavens 
were lighted in several directions by prairie fires. Another 
incident of that night trip was the breaking of the harness 
which caused my father to unhitch and take the horses a long 
way back to a house where he found James Chinnock, who 
brought a lantern and tools, and kindly made needed repairs. 
While father was gone, mother kept cautioning my brother 
and me to keep very still, as she feared the timber wolves, of 
which there were plenty. Plowing was done in March, and 
there was a good prospect of an abundant harvest. My 
father had rented several acres on the Page farm, and with 
others was dismayed by the appearance of army worms just 
as the grain was beginning to head. He tried to save some 
for hay by cutting and storing it in a new barn he had built, 
but it soon spoiled and had to be thrown away. Our gar- 
den in town was a great success, and I recall the pleasure with 
which father viewed his twelve foot cornstalks, and the im- 
mense pile of white onions that he stacked on the ground to 
dry over night, and found the next morning that the pocket 
gophers had made a tunnel and left the pile hollow. 

The summer of 1854 was characterized by a great in- 
flux of people from the East: the Fultons, Moffats, Shaws, 
Lacys, Otises, Hatches, Packards, Cowlesses, Browns, See- 
leys, Burtons, Holmeses, Blodgets, and many in the country, 
east of town. There was an epidemic of children’s diseases 
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that caused a great many deaths. Some days there would be 
as many as three funerals. 

The mails were brought by stage through the big woods; 
goods came by steamboat, and woe to the merchant if he 
had not gotten a good supply before Jack Frost put his ban 
on shipments. The late winter found the little settlement 
short of a good many of the necessities. I remember one 
spring when nearly every child in town was in absolute want 
of footwear, and the coming of the first boat was anxiously 
watched. 

One of the first large expenses to which the new village 
was put, was the building of the wharf at the west end of 
Buckeye Street. It was built of logs in the shape of the 
letter L, the base of the L being to the west. It had a lake 
frontage of over one hundred feet. It was filled with earth, 
most of which was brought from the coulee; the depth on the 
three sides was sufficient so that, in ordinary stages of water, 
seven steamboats could, and did, unload at once. The wharf 
was the scene of much excitement when no school was in ses- 
sion, and all the boys, and girls too, rallied at the welcome 
sound of those deep-toned whistles that called the draymen 
and merchants to claim their goods. Many a pleasant hour 
have I spent as I sat and listened to the chanting of the negro 
roustabouts, and the stern voice of the clerk as he checked off 
the goods, and often varied that by some advice to a lazy 
negro in terms not suitable for the fireside. The scene was 
even more vivid on a dark night when the search-lights and 
giant torches of soft coal and rosin threw their weird light 
over the groups of workers and the surrounding hills. 

A few of the larger boats had calliopes, whose music 
could be heard for miles. I remember one boat nearly al- 
ways greeted Hudson with “Hail Columbia.” The follow- 
ing were some of the boats’ names that became household 
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words: Minnesota Belle, Alhambra, Shenandoah, Ben 
Franklin No. 1 and No. 2, Sontag, Martha No.1 and No.2, 
Grey Eagle, War Eagle, Nominee, St. Paul, Galena, City 
Belle, Greek Slave, Black Hawk, and the Time and Tide. 
The last named had a captain by the name of Louis Robert 
(pronounced by his French friends, Louee Robar). Robert 
Street in St. Paul was named for him. One time as he was 
hauling in the gangplank, a woman was seen hurrying to 
catch the boat. Seeing her the captain called out, “Time and 
Tide she wait for no man, but she wait five minutes for one 
woman,” so the gangplank was lowered and she went aboard. 

A line of small boats was put on, running daily from St. 
Paul to Taylor’s Falls, which was well patronized. During 
the summer of 1857, while court was in session in Prescott, 
Bayard Taylor was advertised to lecture in Stillwater, so 
court adjourned and a party of excursionists took the small 
steamer Equator in the afternoon. The boat was well filled, 
with Captain Barlow Green in charge, when just north of St. 
Mary’s Point a small tornado struck the frail craft and it 
was driven on to the Wisconsin shore, where its passengers 
and crew jumped overboard and waded ashore just before 
the cabin was wrenched off and the boat became a total 
wreck. No one was seriously injured; some of the men 
walked up the lake four miles to Hudson, while the rest 
climbed the steep bluff and made their way across plowed 
land to the homes of John and Butler Parker. My sister, 
Sarah, was teaching in that district and boarded at the latter 
place. She said it was pitiful to see those ladies in their light 
evening silks completely covered with mud and as wet as 
water could make them. Carriages were procured the next 
morning and they were taken back to Prescott. In the 
eighties, when Judge Humphrey was our congressman, he 
met Bayard Taylor in Washington and told him how near 
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he had come to hearing him. Taylor said he heard of the re- 
port of the wreck at the time. 

The big steamers were mostly from La Crosse, Galena, 
and Dubuque, although a fair number came from St. Louis. 
Most of them had fine negro minstrels that enlivened the 
evenings for the passengers. During my younger days I 
could not conceive of anything more pleasurable than money 
enough to travel on those floating palaces, and as I grow 
older the glamour has not entirely faded. My last trip was 
taken about 1884, one May, when I went with my sister and 
daughter to St. Louis and returned on the Pittsburgh. The 
Mississippi was on a rampage, and at some places in Iowa 
and Illinois no land could be seen, the people coming to the 
steamer in rowboats, the same they navigated through their 
towns. 

The excursion boats of the present day look as though 
they were built expressly to accommodate a crowd as eco- 
nomically as possible, whereas, the pre-war steamers were 
gay with stucco and gilding, with costly finishing and fur- 
nishing, that was, to say the least, attractive. 

As the country developed, the increasing acreage of grain 
made warehouses imperative, so the shore was lined with 
them from Buckeye to Walnut streets. On Buckeye there 
was a large one built by James Mann. Farther north came 
the Packard, Coon and Platt, Powers, Cox and North build- 
ings, and later at the mouth of Willow River, one built by 
D. A. Baldwin. During the period of the Civil War, and 
just after, it was a common sight in October and November, 
to see at daybreak, a string of ox teams awaiting the opening 
of the warehouses to unload their precious loads of wheat. 
Some mornings these strings would extend through First, 
Walnut, and several blocks up Second Street, many of the 
farmers having come from Cylon, Emerald, and Erin 
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Prairie. The opening of the West Wisconsin Railway in 
1871 cut off much of that source of business from Hudson, 
as small warehouses sprang up at intervals all along the line 
of the road. A few years later the North Wisconsin opened 
its line, when the warehouse business of Hudson grew un- 
popular. 

Before the Civil War the saw mill business was very 
brisk. There were three south of Buckeye: the Salmon and 
Clark, J. W. Pears, and the Ricketts mills; one at the foot of 
Vine, and one at the mouth of the Willow River; also two on 
the west side of the lake. In 1862 the oldest mill in this sec- 
tion was burned, and soon after, Daniel A. Baldwin bought 
all the available property in and near the site, built a large 
flour mill and platted the village of North Hudson, he being 
at that time one of the leading factors in the construction of 
the West Wisconsin Railroad. He established car shops, 
built the headquarters hotel, railroad offices, and several 
single and double houses for employees. He bought and 
made his home in a large stone house, on the bank of the lake, 
that had been built by a Boston man in the early fifties—as 
he never lived in it, it was called “Wiggin’s Folly.” The 
burden became greater than Mr. Baldwin could bear, and 
in 1876 he was forced to give up his holdings at a great sacri- 
fice, and removed to New York, where he died soon after. 
Had his money held out, so that he could have perfected his 
plans, it would have been of inestimable value in the de- 
velopment of Hudson. 

The Baptist was the second church formed in Hudson 
under the pastorate of S. T. Catlin. It was organized May 
29, 1852. In 1854 Arrington Gibson became pastor; Mr. 
Catlin moved to a farm near Osceola. The Methodists 
erected a fine building, and when it was near completion in 
1857, it was wrecked by a windstorm on a Sabbath after- 
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noon. Having resigned, Mr. Gibson had been invited to 
preach his farewell sermon in the Methodist Church, as the 
Baptist Church was too small to accommodate all his friends 
who wished to hear him. He said he would rather bid his 
folks goodbye in the place where he had labored. The little 
church was packed full, and I have always thought that the 
weight of so many people was what saved the building, as it 
shook like a leaf. When the storm abated a little, Mr. Gos- 
sage, the Methodist pastor, went out and soon returned with 
a large Bible tucked under his coat. He told us that he had 
crawled over the wreckage of his church to get it, the spire 
having fallen and crushed the roof, so that nearly every seat 
was splintered. During the same storm one saw mill and 
several houses were blown down. 

In 1855, Rev. Charles Thayer started the Presbyterian 
Church. He was succeeded by Mr. Spear, who had just re- 
turned from a mission in China. In 1858 the Congregation- 
alists built on Fourth Street. Mr. Marshall was their first 


pastor, Mr. Woodruff coming next. 





THE JOHN NAGLE MEMORIAL 
REMARKS OF 


Senator THomas J. WALSH 


HE Manitowoc Herald-News of July 26, 1980, says: 

“John Nagle—educator, philosopher, editor—whose 
death occurred thirty years ago, was today honored by the 
community upon which the impress of his life and character 
has left a permanent influence when, at the County Normal 
grounds this afternoon hundreds gathered for the dedication 
of the Nagle memorial, a stone tablet erected by his former 
students in the schools, friends and admirers. And the oc- 
casion was impressive, and the tribute to the dead, delivered 
by United States Senator Thomas Walsh, of Montana, 
early-day friend of Mr. Nagle, was eloquent in its simplicity 
and beautiful in its sincerity.” 

Judge Emil Baensch, in introducing the speaker said: 
“In harmony with the unveiling by pupils of the rural 
schools, the dedication will be by a member of the Nagle 
Legion. Of the teachers during his superintendency we suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the addresses of over three hundred. 
Two-thirds of these still reside in Wisconsin, the rest are 
scattered over twenty-one other states. Some are active in 
industry and commerce, many still remain in the teaching 
profession, as principals or county superintendents. Some 
have risen to the dignity of university professors, Meisnest 
at Washington, Schlundt at Missouri, Kahlenberg at Wis- 
consin. In the three learned professions we find twelve doc- 


tors, then a curve downward to two reverends, then upward 
to six lawyers. 
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“We found our choice for the dedicatory address at the 
bottom of the alphabetical list, among five Walshs. Four 
of these were the children of Felix Walsh, one of the pioneer 
residents of Two Rivers. I weli remember how we younger 
men put on our best manners in his presence for he was a 
gentleman of the old school. For a generation he functioned 
as justice of the peace and deserved his title of the squire of 
the village. For a period of twenty years after 1864 he was 
annually elected city clerk. With one exception, and that 
due to ill health, every one of his four boys and five girls en- 
tered the profession of teaching. One of the girls, Sarah, is 
still carrying on at Milwaukee. The boys followed Horace 
Greeley’s advice and went West. Thomas settled in Mon- 
tana, entered the law, enjoyed an extensive practice and soon 
was elected to represent that state in the U. S. Senate, where 
he has become a national figure. Throughout his career, he 
has strictly followed Nagle’s admonition ‘Be honest in 
thought, and word, and deed, and fearless in the performance 
of duty.’ I have now the honor to introduce the Honorable 
Thomas J. Walsh, United States Senator from Montana, 
but known among us as Tom Walsh of Two Rivers.” 

Senator Walsh said: “I have tarried on my way home 
in the mountains, to which I am clamorously called by pub- 
lic affairs, to join you in paying a merited tribute to the mem- 
ory of one of the finest characters with whom, in a long and 
active life, it has been my good fortune to come into contact. 

“Though John Nagle filled the post of principal of Two 
Rivers schools in which I had my training in the funda- 
mentals, he came there after I had myself engaged in similar 
work, and I was one of his pupils for but a few weeks after 
completing my first engagement as a teacher. I retain, how- 
ever, a lively sense of his supreme importance as an educator, 
of his easy, yet elegant deportment. There was an indescrib- 
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able something in his make-up that stamped him as a gentle- 
man and a scholar—a man of culture and refinement. 
Though self-taught, one might readily imagine him as the 
finest product of a collegiate training and aristocratic en- 
vironment. Mild and orderly in the exercise of authority, he 
maintained the decorum of the school room without effort 
to exact it, and inspired those under his charge with the same 
love of learning it was so obvious he harbored. 

“Though his application as a student was well-nigh un- 
remitting, he was neither a bookworm nor a recluse—indeed, 
he delighted in the simple pastimes of those days, and while 
an indifferent ball player, he averaged up with those who 
figured in the contests of local moment. He was irreproach- 
able in character and reputation. He neither courted nor 
shunned the company of women. 

“My association with him later was on more even terms— 
the most friendly relations subsisted between us. I came to 
esteem and admire him for his genuinely democratic ways 
and his unbounded familiarity with the best things in Eng- 
lish literature. I recall his commending to me on one occa- 
sion, while yet a stripling, to read The Last Days of Pompeii 
which he pronounced the finest piece of fiction founded on 
history in our vernacular—advice which I hastened to fol- 
low, and a judgment in which I fully concurred. His dis- 
position was genial, his mirth warm, but restrained. He was 
entirely devoid of ill-will, and acerbity was lacking in both 
his speech and his writings. He was generous, even indul- 
gent, in his judgment of men, ready to believe good rather 
than ill of his neighbor, tolerant in his beliefs, and faithful to 
his friends. 

“It was in his maturer years in the journalistic field that 
his talents blossomed. He was a master of terse and expres- 
sive English. His diction had the perfection of Addison or 
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Newman and in his editorials in the Pilot there was revealed 
an insight into the springs of human action, an appreciation 
of the lovely things of life, and a philosophy that was not 
outshone by that of Emerson or Marcus Aurelius. 

“Scanning the little volume in which are preserved some 
of the gems that came from his pen, I find therein paeans on 
the beauties and delight of all four of the seasons respec- 
tively, each extolling the one in the midst of which it was 
written, and all teaching the wisdom of accepting with grati- 
tude the gifts the gods provide in whatever guise they come. 
and making the best of conditions in the midst of which one 
finds himself, however untoward they may be. 

“He did not cease to be an educator when he became an 
editor. He continued not only to diffuse knowledge, but to 
cultivate the minds and to strengthen the character of those 
who were fortunate enough to come under the influence of 
his sage counsel and stirring admonition extended through 
the columns of the Pilot. The development of the young 
along healthful lines intellectually and morally was his con- 
stant care. 

“I trust no sensibilities will be offended should I say that 
it has always been a mystery to me how fate contrived to 
conceal John Nagle here in the Manitowoc of his day. Per- 
haps the search for the highest order of talent for newspaper 
work was not prosecuted with the intensity or assiduity now 
displayed. Events have conspired to bring me into more or 
less intimate contact with many of the leading editorial 
writers of the nation. In the light of such acquaintance as 
I have with them, and with their work, I have no hesitancy 
in saying that John Nagle was easily the equal of any of 
them in ability as a journalist, and far surpassed the majority 
of them. It is equally inexplicable to me that, profound stu- 
dent as he was of economics and the science of government, 
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he should not have been drawn into and had a conspicuous 
part in the public life of the nation. It may be that he found 
here a congenial society and had no desire to be lured away 
from it into the hurly-burly of metropolitan life or the anx- 
ieties of a political career. Certain it is that he breathed in 
this relatively quiet place an intellectual atmosphere in har- 
mony with his tastes and enjoyed daily contact with culti- 
vated minds, among whom I had the honor to know Lyman 
J. Nash, Michael Kirwin, James Anderson, W. J. Turner, 
W. H. Timlin, C. E. Estabrook, G. G. Sedgwick, and Pro- 
fessor Viebahn—a galaxy that would have added luster to 
any community with which they identified themselves. 

“The greatest of Athenian orators, in what the world re- 
gards as his masterpiece, warned his countrymen to beware 
whom they crowned in the market place. He demanded that 
he, to whom such honors should be shown, should be in every 
respect worthy; that his life should have been a model to be 
emulated by posterity; that in the pursuit of his avocation he 
should have shown a devotion to the public good, not self- 
seeking; that in time of trial he was steadfast; that he should 
love righteousness and practice it. He rightly asserted that 
the virtues of a people, their ideals, were reflected in the char- 
acter of the men to whom they erected memorials. This en- 
during pile is a testimonial, not only to the eminent citizen, 
the outlines of whose character through the dim vista of a 
half century I have endeavored to portray. It tells, as well, 
of the reverence of the people who reared it for the things of 
the soul, above the man whose part in history is founded on 
material accomplishments; of their regard for the educator, 
the philosopher, and the editor.” 





THE SOCIETY AND THE STATE 
LovuisE PHELPS KELLOGG 
I THE SOCIETY 


[= annual meeting of the Society was held October 16, in the staff 
room of the library. Forty-seven members were present and after 
the memorial addresses the election of curators was the chief business. 
The group of twelve whose terms expired at this time was reélected with- 
out opposition. For the term of Archbishop Messmer, William George 
Bruce of Milwaukee was chosen. In place of Frank L. Gilbert, the Hon. 
Walter J. Kohler was nominated and elected. 

During the quarter ending October 10, 1930, there were eleven addi- 
tions to the membership of the State Historical Society. Three persons 
enrolled as life members: Miner T. Coburn, Chicago Heights, Illinois; 
Andrew Jay Frame, Waukesha; Mrs. F. W. Jacobs, Madison. Eight per- 
sons became annual members: William Bradford, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware; Arthur F. Giere, Galesville; Mrs. Georgenia J. Koppke, Jay Klopf, 
Franklin T. Matthias, Madison; Fred Schreiber, Menasha; Mrs. F. C. 
Stewart, Oshkosh; Joseph Villiesse, West Depere. Miss Amelia A. Pat- 
terson, Milwaukee, changed from annual to life membership. 


NECROLOGY 


The Society regrets to record the death on August 4 at his birthplace, 
Goldach in Switzerland, of Sebastian G. Messmer, archbishop of Mil- 
waukee, curator of this Society since 1902; on August 25 of Judge E. Ray 
Stevens, president of the Society 1919-1925, and October 10 of Frank L. 
Gilbert elected curator in 1925 to succeed Judge Eschweiler. Appre- 
ciations of all were read at the annual meeting and will be published in 
the Society’s Proceedings. Ernest N. Warner of Madison, life member, 
was killed in an auto accident July 9; Mrs. Nina Dousman, formerly of 
Prairie du Chien, also a life member, died August 24 at her daughter’s 
home in St. Paul. The following annual members have died during the 
quarter: Frank C. Stewart, Oshkosh, June 1; Frank W. Hall, Madison, 
September 7; William A. Oppel, Madison, September 11; John J. Jamie- 
son, Shullsburg, September 16; Judge John F. Doherty, La Crosse, Sep- 
tember 25; Rev. S. S. Urberg, Blair, September 29. 


The Society loses a friend and helper of the Indian race by the death 
August 1 of Oliver Lamere, a Winnebago chief, who had for some time 
made his home in Madison. He was a descendant of. the well-known 
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Decorah chiefs and of Oliver Armel, first known trader on the site of 
Madison. A notice of his book of Winnebago stories was printed in this 
magazine for September, 1929. 


Tue Oxrorp DELEGATION 


Six English scholars sent as a commission from the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford, visited our library on October 2 in order to gain an insight 
into our building and its conveniences, in view of the approaching con- 
struction of a new edifice to house their great collection. The commis- 
sion was composed of Sir Henry A. Miers, fellow of Magdelen College, 
chairman; Sir Frederic G. Kenyon, honorary fellow of New College; Sir 
Edmund K. Chambers, fellow of Corpus Christi College; George M. 
Clark, fellow of Oriel College; and Henry R. S. Harrod, student at 
Christ Church College. Kenneth Sisan of Merton College was with the 
group as secretary. The commission expressed interest in the methods by 
which the two libraries—those of the Historical Society and the Uni- 
versity—function in one building and coéperate efficiently. 


ACQUISITIONS 


Washburn Papers—Among the recent acquisitions of the Society 
none rank in historical significance with the Washburn papers, formerly 
in the custody of Curator Sanford of La Crosse. This collection, num- 
bering five hundred and fifty items, consists almost exclusively of 
letters preserved by Cadwallader C. Washburn from the time of his 
settlement in Mineral Point until almost the time of his death forty 
years later. His correspondents were members of his family, members 
of the House of Representatives and the United States Senate, Wisconsin 
political leaders, military characters, and a considerable number and 
variety of business men—among whom his partner, Cyrus Woodman, who 
went to California for the firm in 1850, was easily the most prolific. In 
the list of Wisconsin politicians represented we find letters from Rusk, 
William E. Smith, Sawyer, Carpenter, Salomon, and Lucius Fairchild. 
The business correspondence relates to land, lumbering, milling, railroad 
building, and other activities which engrossed so much of Governor Wash- 
burn’s interest. His most voluminous correspondent, and one who repre- 
sented the business phase as well as the political, was his brother Elihu B. 
Washburne whose letters cover the entire period and are, many of them, 
intensely interesting. For example, one written from Washington, May 
18, 1860 describes the effect produced upon congressmen and others in 
the national capitol by the news of Lincoln’s nomination. A few specially 
significant letters relating to Minneapolis and the milling business are 
from W. D. Washburn. The entire collection adds largely to the Wash- 
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burn papers already in the Society’s files, and supplements the Cyrus 
Woodman papers, arranged and presented to the Society by Woodman 
and his heirs. JS. 


The Society has received from Adelbert Zelie, of Whitewater, an an- 
cient Indian birch-bark basket decorated with figure designs, which is 
solidly filled with family papers extending back to 1704. The receptacle 
contained also a number of printed broadsides illustrating the political 
conflicts between Federalists and Republicans from the last years of 
the eighteenth century to the year 1810. Most of the printed documents 
are so nearly intact that, by careful mounting, they can be preserved per- 
manently. Some of the minor family papers near the bottom of the 
basket show the effects of nesting many generations of the little brown 
house mouse. 


Among the lesser groups donated to the Society are a few papers of 
Judge Byron Paine, sent by his son, with the privilege of photostating 
the judge’s court case book, in which Judge Paine had pasted the com- 
mendatory letters of Charles Sumner and Wendell Phillips on the jurist’s 
stand in the Booth case. 


Mr. E. M. S. Warn, of Los Angeles, California, has presented to the 
Society a letter by Gideon L. Pease, a participant in the Black Hawk 
War, giving his recollection of incidents in that dramatic and sanguinary 
struggle. 


Frank H. Bryant of Madison sent in some early papers of the Bryant 
family in Massachusetts and New Hampshire, extending back to the 
eighteenth century. 


From the heirs of the late John Zeier, town of Burke, Dane County, 
was obtained the loan of a diary sketch book, showing Bavarian, New 
York, and Wisconsin homes of the family, the making of maple sugar and 
of lye, the means by which the family removed from New York to Wis- 
consin, a drawing of the first railroad train which in 1854 entered 
Madison, the first German Catholic church at that place, and other con- 
temporary sketches. These drawings, photostated for our Society, give 
vivid pictures of pioneer days on two frontiers. 


The Society has obtained by exchange of our duplicates with the 
Library of Congress one hundred and forty-six maps of North America 
and its geographical divisions. Among these are originals extending back 
to 1784 and facsimiles to 1508. They comprise maps of the separate 
states, sectional maps of the United States of various dates, and many of 
Canada and Mexico. This collection makes an appreciable addition to 
our already large and valuable series of historical maps. 
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The Museum has been the recipient of numerous gifts during the 
quarter, amounting in all to 525 specimens. The Vinnie Ream collection, 
described in our issue for December, 1929, has been enlarged by addi- 
tional articles and the entire collection placed in the Vinnie Ream Hoxie 
memorial room. Mrs. John G. Hawley of Madison has presented ethno- 
logical specimens from the Philippine Islands and Japan. The series of 
historical dolls has been enlarged by gifts from Mrs. H. B. Hobbins, Mrs. 
L. R. Jones, Mrs. John Allen, and Miss Helen L. Allen. Colonel John 
H. Allen, San Diego, has placed in our custody a flag captured in 1923 
from rebel troops in Nicaragua. Archeological specimens have been 
given by Harry C. Son, Edgerton, Lee Alder, Newville, and Mrs. H. A. 
Olson, Sturgeon Bay, while the Potawatomi collection of Dr. Alphonse 
Gerend has been acquired. Hand-woven coverlets have been secured 
from Mrs. Bromley and Mrs. Henry S. Youker of Madison. Miss Jen- 
nie M. Mallory of Milwaukee has donated articles of old fashioned 
jewelry and clothing. 


II THE STATE 


The thirteenth annual conference of the American National Country 
Life Association was held October 7-10 at Madison under the auspices of 
the University and a number of related state organizations. The theme 
of the conference was “Standards of Living,” and it was addressed by 


such nationally known leaders as Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the 
Interior; Grace Abbot, head of the Children’s Bureau; Frank O. Low- 
den of Illinois; Senator Arthur Capper; and J. C. Stone, vice-chairman 
of the Federal Farm Board. Among the foreigners in attendance were 
George Russell (A.E.) the Irish poet and publicist and Dr. Basil M. 
Bensin, agricultural expert from Czecho-Slovakia. At one of the ses- 
sions, Professor-emeritus Stephen M. Babcock received the Capper award 
of a gold medal and $5,000 for outstanding contribution to agricultural 
progress. 


The Old Indian Agency House Association announces that with the 
codperation of the Wisconsin Chapter of the Colonial Dames of America 
the Agency House has been secured for permanent preservation and will 
soon be repaired and opened for public inspection. The Association also 
places on sale a new edition of Mrs. John H. Kinzie’s Wau-Bun, edited 
with notes and introduction by Louise Phelps Kellogg and published by 
the George Banta Company, Menasha. 


Archeological investigations, during the summer have centered in 
Trempealeau County, where excavations begun by the Milwaukee Mu- 
seum have been continued; and in the Chain o’ Lakes region in Waupaca 
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County. In this last field Charles E. Brown has made several important 
discoveries. The archeological sites in northern Michigan have yielded 
material of interest to Wisconsin archeologists. Publication from the sur- 
vey of 1929, is being put forth; while the surveys of Lake Geneva and 
Delavan have been republished for summer visitors. The Wisconsin 
Archeological Society has issued a pamphlet, Guide for Amateur Archeol- 
ogists, which is encouraging young men to participate in this work. 


PAGEANTS AND ANNIVERSARIES 


Tower Hill State Park, on the Wisconsin River, was the scene of an 
historical pageant September 20-21, marking the centennial of the build- 
ing at this site of the famous shot tower of pre-territorial days. The 
park is also the site of the defunct city of Helena, which figured in the 
Black Hawk Indian War of 1832. The pageant, written by Ethel T. 
Rockwell of the extension division of the University, concerned itself 
with Indian days, the times of the activities of Helena and the shot 
tower, the coming of the railroad and the Civil War. It closed with a 
tribute to Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, to whom the state park is a memorial. 
A very large audience attended the several renditions and also the historic 
exhibit at the neighboring city of Spring Green. 


The Indians of the Bad River Reservation held September 27-28 a 
pageant at Odanah in celebration of the signing of the treaty of 1854, 
which gave them the reservation. The pageant was written by Frank 
Smart, an educated Chippewa, and all the characters were Indians; the 
songs and speeches were in the native language and many of the par- 
ticipants were direct descendants of the chiefs who signed the treaty. 
This is believed to be the first Indian pageant written and produced by 
the tribesmen themselves. 


September 8 marked the seventieth anniversary of the sinking of the 
Lady Elgin, which had been chartered by an excursion party from Mil- 
waukee to visit Chicago. The steamboat was rammed in a fog by the 
schooner Augusta and sank in a few minutes off Racine, carrying down 
almost three hundred Milwaukeeans to a watery grave. The Sheboygan 
Press printed on that date this year a picture of the Lady Elgin from a 
contemporary painting. 


September 6-8 was the fiftieth anniversary of the visit of General 
Grant to Wisconsin, after his return from his tour around the world. 
He came from Chicago to Madison on a special train and spent two 
days at the capital visiting the State Fair then held at Camp Randall. 
The morning of the eighth the party visited Devil’s Lake and late in the 
afternoon went back to Chicago. At Janesville an especial reception was 
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arranged impromptu when the general tarried an hour, shaking hands 
with the militia officers, citizens, etc. The Janesville Gazette on Sep- 
tember 6 of this year gave a good description of Grant’s visit there a half 
century earlier. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the Polish National Al- 
liance in the United States was celebrated September 21 at several centers 
of Polish settlement in the state, notably at Cudahy where three hundred 
members attended. 


The local Burchard Guard at Beaver Dam recalled on September 27 
that it was a half century since it was mustered in as part of the state’s 
National Guard. In all that period the organization has been kept intact 
and officered by only eight different captains. In 1898 the Guard be- 
came Company K of the Second Regiment and went out on Spanish- 
American war service. During the World War many of the Guard served 
in France becoming Company E of the One Hundred and Twenty-eighth 
Regiment. 


CuurcH ANNIVERSARIES 


Two large church groups celebrated anniversaries during the quarter: 
the Milwaukee Baptist Association was founded in 1855 and held Sep- 
tember 25-26 at the South Baptist Church in that city commemorative 
exercises; the Norwegian-Danish Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church was organized at Racine fifty years ago, and met again in the 
same city September 17-21 when a golden jubilee was celebrated. 


The oldest commemoration noted was that of the Holy Name Catholic 
Church of Sheboygan, which on August 24 was eighty-five years old. 


Holy Trinity Catholic Church of Milwaukee had September 22-23 an 
eighty year memorial service. 


St. John’s Lutheran congregation at Roxbury, that is believed to be 
the oldest German Lutheran Church in Dane County, September 14 held 
services on its eightieth anniversary. 


Among the churches holding a diamond jubilee for a seventy-fifth 
birthday are Sharon Church, Johnsonville, Sheboygan County, on August 
24; Maribel Evangelical Lutheran named St. John’s, Manitowoc County, 
on July 27; West Prairie Norwegian Lutheran, Vernon County, on Sep- 
tember 19-21; Rosendale Methodist, September 17; Burr Oak Evangel- 
ical Lutheran, La Crosse County, September 14; Sherman Center, She- 
boygan County, St. John Evangelical Lutheran, September 21; Platte- 
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ville Lutheran, September 25-October 5; Dodgeville Lutheran, Septem- 
ber 26-28; Chippewa Falls Presbyterian, October 5-12; Madison Bethel 
Lutheran, October 19. 


St. Matthews Lutheran, Milwaukee, was sixty-five on September 14, 
and St. Paul Lutheran, La Crosse, sixty, October 7-8. 


The half-century celebrations centered at Pine Grove Holy Trinity, 
Brown County, August 19; Maplewood Holy Name of St. Mary’s, Door 
County, September 12; Dorchester Lutheran, Clark County, September 
14; Immanuel Lutheran in Washington town, Shawano County, Sep- 
tember 21; and West Blue Mounds Lutheran, Iowa County, September 
27-28. 


Locat Historicat Societies 


The Brown County Historical Society held on September 8 an archeo- 
logical and historical pilgrimage to Ranch Lake, Oconto County, where 
a prehistoric mound was excavated and several talks given, one by 
Charles E. Brown of our Museum. Mrs. Arthur C. Neville is president 
of the Society, which continues its interesting bulletins. Among those 
recently issued is one on “The History and Location of Fort Howard” 
by Curator Barton L. Parker; one on “Green Bay Newspaper History” 
by Abigail B. Robinson; and one on the “Elections at the County Seat, 
1838.” 


The Burlington Historical Society held its quarterly meeting October 
6, the president, Mrs. W. A. Fulton in the chair. The summer has been 
occupied in collection and exploration and in arranging an original movie 
of pioneer times. A report on the proposed monument at the Voree Mor- 
mon settlement was presented. 


Door County Historical Society met late in August at Egg Harbor 
and reélected the officers already in charge. August 10 a county park in 
the town of Claybanks, on the Lake Michigan shore, was dedicated in 
honor of the French explorer, Robert La Salle. 


La Crosse County Historical Society held its autumn meeting late in 
October at Holmen, sponsored by the Holmen Homemakers’ Club. Presi- 
dent A. H. Sanford distributed prizes for the best collections of historical 
relics and the best essays of school pupils on pioneer times. The Society 
has recently received twenty-five letters of Rev. E. W. Rice, a home mis- 
sionary in this region, written between 1859 and 1868 to the Seventh 
Presbyterian Church in New York City. 
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Langlade County Historical Society met September 15 at the Society’s 
rooms in the library at Antigo. Much interest has been shown during 
the summer in the Martiny archeological collection, which will ultimately 
be presented to the society. 


Sauk County Historical Society held July 24 a pilgrimage to the 
Nelson Dewey State Park, when a talk on the history of the region was 
given by President A. C. Kingsford. 


Sheboygan County Historical Society, which has been moribund for 
several years was revived on October 4 and officers elected. It is under- 
stood that Curator Broughton will revive the monthly publication called 
the Pioneer as supplement to his paper the Sheboygan Press. 


Menomonee Falls was the scene of the fall meeting on September 20 
of the Waukesha County Historical Society. The local history of the 
community was the subject for the day, and several interesting papers 
were presented. 


Winnebago County Archeological and Historical Society met on 
September 16 at the Buckstaff Observatory to listen to an address by 
Stephen C. Bradford on the topography of the Oshkosh region and its 
influence on the early lumbering interests. 


The old settlers of Waupaca County, organized as the “Little Red 
Schoolhouse Pioneer Association” held a thirty-sixth annual gathering 
August 21 at Ogdensburg, William H. Hatton of New London presiding. 


The thirty-third annual reunion of the old settlers of Eau Claire’s 
west side was held September 25 at Arkansaw. 


MEeEmoRIALS AND MARKERS 


A memorial to John Nagle, “Educator, Philosopher, Editor, 1848- 
1900” was unveiled July 26 at Manitowoc on the grounds of the county 
normal school. The plan for this memorial originated some time ago, 
and the funds were contributed by the school children and by many of 
Nagle’s former pupils. A. C. Clas of Milwaukee, who had studied with 
Nagle, asked the privilege of designing the memorial. Curator Emil J. 
Baensch was chairman of the committee and presided at the dedication 
exercises. The principal address was given by Senator Thomas J. Walsh 
of Montana (see ante pp. 219-223). 


The Platteville Monday Evening Club on September 7 placed on the 
site of the first state capitol at Old Belmont a bronze tablet reading: 
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“Martin Phillip Rindlaub who by his untiring efforts was instrumental in 
the restoration of this, the first capitol building of Wisconsin.” Hon, 
A. W. Kopp, Hon. Platt Whitman, and Dr. Joseph Schafer took part in 
the exercises, and Mr. Rindlaub himself, now ninety-three years old, 
made a speech of appreciation. 


The Wendell A. Anderson memorial in Riverside Park, La Crosse, 
was dedicated September 14, when Judge John F. Doherty paid an elo- 
quent tribute to the subject. The memorial was the gift of the heirs of 
Dr. Anderson and his friends among the citizens and school children. The 
inscription tablet mounted on a beautiful rostrum which forms the center 
of an imposing exedra buttressed by four fluted pylons, reads: ‘“Memo- 
rial to Wendell A. Anderson, surgeon, civil leader, patriot. Twice mayor 
of La Crosse 1899-1901, 1907-1909, founder of the playground system 
of La Crosse. A tribute to his vision, leadership, loyalty, and devoted 
service during the sixty-two years of this residence in this the city of his 
adoption.” 


The Wau-Bun chapter of the D.A.R. at Portage dedicated September 
17 a large flag pole and flag furnished by the United States government 
for the Old Fort Winnebago military cemetery. October 2, the same or- 
ganization unveiled a marker for the Old Military Road, which connected 
Fort Winnebago with other forts of pre-territorial time. Mrs. H. J. 
Puffer, regent, presided and addresses were given by H. B. Rogers and 
Louise Phelps Kellogg. 


Dr. C. V. Porter, Viroqua, has undertaken the neglected task of 
marking the trail of Black Hawk and the site of his last battle on the 
upper Mississippi. He has had erected, with the aid of the county com- 
missioners ten concrete tablets, six feet high, on which are legibly marked 
the incidents of Black Hawk’s retreat as well as the Indian trails and 
village sites in the vicinity. He erected also on October 17 a marker on 
the spot where Lucy Stone gave an address on July 4, 1856 in a grove 
near Viroqua on “Woman’s Rights and Anti-Slavery.” 


A memorial to Julius Goldschmidt, trustee from 1894 to 1896, has 
been placed in the Milwaukee Public Museum. It consists of a sculp- 
tured figure adapted from the woman in Millet’s picture, “The Angelus.” 
The statue was given by the daughters of Goldschmidt who died in 1898 
while consul general at Vienna. 


A World War tablet, in honor of West Allis soldiers, was unveiled 
September 6 in the City Hall. It was placed by the American Legion, 
and eleven of the gold star mothers were honored at the unveiling. 
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The grave of Capt. Thomas Lyon, a Revolutionary soldier from New 


York buried in the cemetery at Lyons, was marked in early September 
by the federal government. 


The late Dr. Joseph C. Schneider bequeathed a part of his estate in 
Milwaukee to be called the Doctor’s Park. September 14 the park was 
dedicated and a bronze tablet, bearing a portrait head of the donor, was 
unveiled. Howard T. Foulkes made the presentation, which was ac- 
cepted by Mayor Hoan in a graceful speech. Sherman Brown, presi- 
dent of the park commission, performed the dedication. 


North Park in Sparta has been renamed Blyton Park in honor of 
William Blyton, Civil War veteran, city clerk for more than fifty years. 


Wisconsin History 1n THE State Press 


The Apostle Islands, proposed as a national park area, are among 
the oldest historic sites in Wisconsin. Charles M. Sheridan has written 
several articles on the historical background of this region, originally 
published in the Superior Telegram, reprinted by permission in the 
Washburn Times beginning August 28. 


Arcadia, a town in Trempealeau County, was settled by Noah D. 
Comstock, James Gaveney, and Collins Bishop. The Galesville Republi- 


can published July 17, extensive biographies of these three pioneers. 


The Ashland Press has continued the column called “Chequamegon,” 
in which Guy M. Burnham inserts many bits of historic lore, mainly about 
shipping on Lake Superior and the accidents to boats in past seasons. 


The Beloit News for September 18 carried an article by Mrs. M. M. 
Wallace on the W. B. Carr private collection and museum in that city, in- 
cluding relics of early American implements and furnishings. 


“Cassville Reminiscences” by Kate G. Stevens was published in the 
Milwaukee Sentinel July 6. The author was the daughter of one of Nel- 
son Dewey’s friends and had often been held on the ex-governor’s knee; 
her husband introduced the bill naming the state park at the mouth of 
the Wisconsin for Nelson Dewey. 


The Fond du Lac Commonwealth for July 12 carried an interview 
with Joseph Sharbuno, ninety-seven years old, who carried dispatches to 
the White House during the Civil War. Mr. Sharbuno served in the 
Michigan cavalry. 
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Flora Fountain in Grant County is described and its history related 
by H. E. Roethe in the Fennimore Times for July 9. 


Genoa, Vernon County, was settled by Italians some of whose de- 


scendants still live in the vicinity. The La Crosse Leader, July 20 gave 
a brief sketch of this Mississippi River town. 


Jefferson Prairie, Rock County, was settled in 1886 by the Jefferson 
Prairie Company from New Hampshire. Darius Winkley who has lived 
more than a half century on that tract of land gave a sketch of its settle- 
ment to the Janesville Gazette for July 21. 


The founder of La Crosse, Nathan Myrick, was the subject of several 
excellent sketches in the Galesville Republican, beginning July 25. 


The La Crosse Tribune and Leader often publishes historical articles; 
a Fourth of July celebration in 1876 appeared July 81; the early traffic 
on the river, July 20; the directory of 1884 in July 23. A historical 
sketch of Limestone Valley in La Crosse County appeared in the same 
newspaper in several issues of the early autumn. 


When on September 18 the cornerstone of Milwaukee County’s new 
courthouse was laid, several of the city papers carried histories of the 
earlier court houses. The first one was given in 1836 to the county by 
Morgan L. Martin and Solomon Juneau; the second one on the same site 
was built in 1870. One who attended the cornerstone laying at that 
date was present when the new cornerstone was placed. Judge John 
C. Kleczka and Mayor Hoan were the chief speakers. 


The City of Oshkosh has had an official report of its historical back- 
ground made by Nile J. Behncke of the Sawyer Museum for the Ameri- 


can Legion. An account of this survey is in the Oshkosh Northwestern 
for July 11. 


III OF WIDER INTEREST 


The American Historical Association will be held at Boston, Decem- 
ber 29-31. The president for this session is Evarts B. Greene of Colum- 
bia University. The Mississippi Valley Historical Association will hold 
its annual dinner December 29 when Professor Carl Russell Fish of the 
University of Wisconsin will give the address. 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Review changed editors during the 
ensuing quarter, Dr. Milo M. Quaife laying down the office to be suc- 
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ceeded by Professor Arthur C. Cole, of Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland. In the September number of the Review appeared an article 
on “Republicanism and States Rights in Wisconsin,” by James L. Sellers, 
of the University of Wisconsin, at present at the University of Nebraska. 


The Register published by the State Historical Society of Kentucky 
became a quarterly during the ensuing year. This journal publishes 
much original material on early western history, some of which is ob- 
tained from the Draper Manuscripts, belonging to our Society. 


An Ohio project, determined by a committee of codperation between 
local historical societies and departments of history in the colleges and 
universities, includes a codperative checklist of Ohio newspapers, a cal- 
endar of unpublished manuscripts on Ohio without the limits of the state, 
and a sesquicentennial history of the state. 


The two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the discovery of St. An- 
thony Falls by Father Louis Hennepin was celebrated October 12 at 
Minneapolis under the auspices of the Civic and Commerce Association, 
the State Historical Society codperating. A statue of Hennepin was un- 
veiled in front of the Basilica of St. Mary. At the Civic Auditorium, 
Superintendent Buck showed pictures of the scenes visited by Hennepin. 
The address was given by Vicomte de Lantsheere of the Belgian embassy. 


The Indiana Historical Society will be a century old on December 11. 
For many years after 1835, the Society was inactive, but in 1886 it was 
reorganized and in 1897 began its publication activities. Dr. James A. 
Woodburn is preparing a centennial handbook. 


The Illinois Historical Society has published in its Transactions for 
1929 an article on “Indian Diplomacy during the Revolution in the 
West” by Louise Phelps Kellogg, an expansion of her address before the 
society in May of that year. ' 


The Minnesota Historical Society is arranging with the state high- 
way commission to erect markers for historic sites. Inscriptions have 
been prepared already for seventeen markers soon to be placed along the 
traveled roads of the state. 


IV BOOK NOTES 


John Marsh, Pioneer: The Life Story of a Trail Blazer on Sia 
Frontiers. By George D. Lyman. (Scribner, 1930.) 394 pp. Price 
$3.50. 

This is not merely a delightful biography of an interesting western 
character, but a valuable contribution to the history of early nineteenth 
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century Wisconsin. As sub-agent for Indian affairs at Prairie du Chien 
in the years 1825 to the end of 1882, Marsh was cognizant of and a par- 
ticipant in most of the thrilling chapters in the Indian relations of those 
crucial years. His journeys also took him through the lead region and 
we have in quoted letters he wrote cameo pictures of localities, situations, 
and leading men. A strong light is thus thrown upon Henry Dodge and 
his mining activities at Dodgeville in their beginnings. The Winnebago 
outbreak, the taking of Red Bird (who surrendered to Marsh), and the 
Black Hawk War all find more or less illumination in the new material 
Dr. Lyman’s diligence has brought together. 

When we add that Marsh was “the first school-master in Minnesota,” 
at Fort Snelling, a visitor to New Salem, Illinois, during the sojourn 
there of Abraham Lincoln, an early storekeeper at Independence, Mis- 
souri, a Santa Fe trader, and pioneer on the southern route to California, 
where he became a prime promoter of American settlement in the country: 
finally, a successful miner and a great rancher in the Golden State, we 
have an outline of the career of this virile Yankee boy from the Old Bay 
State which this book would have made an epic if John Marsh had been a 
true hero. This he was not, but he was an exceedingly interesting and 
somewhat important Harvard graduate who became a historical phe- 
nomenon operating at successive frontiers from 1823, when he went to 
Fort Snelling till 1855, when he met his death at the hands of assassins 
in chaotic California. 


J OSEPH SCHAFER 


Across the Plains in 1850. By John Steele, edited with introduction 
and notes by Joseph Schafer. (Caxton Club, Chicago, 1930.) 

Interest in the trek of the American pioneers across the continent to 
the Pacific Coast is perennial and each new description finds eager 
readers. Dr. Schafer was fortunate in obtaining so graphic and well- 
written an account of the transit as is furnished by this author. John 
Steele was only eighteen years old when he crossed the plains in 1850. 
Later he became a Methodist preacher in Wisconsin and died in 1905 at 
Lodi. The original diary of his early adventures in the West was re- 
vised some time in his later life and printed in a local newspaper in 1899. 
It far surpasses in finish and readableness most of the journals of the 
journey over the plains. 

The editor in his introduction has given a succinct and delightful 
summary of the history of the overland trails from the time of Jedediah 
Smith’s journey in 1826 to the great migrations of 1849 and 1850. He 
describes in geographical terms the various routes, the difficulties they 
presented, and the organization of the emigrants. The narrative which 
follows illustrates and vivifies this history. The story is that of an aver- 
age youth, who has little money, is buncoed out of his first equipment, and 
travels somewhat foot-loose with different groups of emigrants. This 
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gives him an opportunity to see many phases of caravan life. Especially 
sad is the record of the cholera victims, who were many in the train of 
1850, and who received all sorts of treatment from their fellow travelers. 

Steele followed the usual route along the Platte to Fort Laramie, via 
South Pass, the Sublette Cut-off, Bear River and Hedpath’s Cut-off into 
Humboldt valley, then by the Truckee and Donner Lake to California. 
He tells of attacks by hostile Indians, of the horrors of the desert, and 
the magnificence of the scenery in the Sierras. 

The present volume has an unusually attractive format. Type, paper, 
and binding are all a joy to the eye, and an unconscious addition to the 
readers’ satisfaction. A map accompanies the narrative, which is further 
embellished by a portrait of Steele in his later life, and six reproductions 
of original sketches of points on the route, taken from an album owned 
by our Society. These sketches are now thought to be the work of 
Lieutenant Andrew Jackson Lindsay, who crossed the plains in 1849 with 
the Mounted Rifle Regiment, bound for Oregon. 

Lovuisz PHetps KeLLoae 


The Background of Swedish Emigration to the United States. By 
John S. Lindberg. (The University of Minnesota Press, 1980.) pp. xiv 
+ 272. Price, cloth, $2.50; paper, $2.00. 

This book, invaluable for the soundly historical treatment of its im- 
mediate subject, represents a methodology well calculated to become 
seminal in its field, particularly since the study of emigration and immi- 
gration is now emerging'as a major historical interest. The chapter 
heads, fourteen in number, suggest the plan followed. They are: “The 
Beginning of Swedish Emigration to the United States, 1841-1860”; 
“The Character of Group Emigration”; “The Pattern of Mass Emigra- 
tion”; “The Background of Agricultural Emigration” ; “Agrarian Expan- 
sion: Its Causes and Mechanism” ; “External and Internal Migrations” ; 
“The Agrarian Revolution”; “Customs Concerning Indebtedness and In- 
heritance” ; “International Trade: Tariffs and Migrations”; “The Selec- 
tion of Emigrants”; “The Industrial Emigration”; “The Professional 
Emigration”; “Remigration, or the Return of Emigrants”; and “The 
Cessation of Emigration.” 

While all the above topics are discussed with equal thoroughness, 
the reader’s interest, for obvious reasons, is more fully captivated by the 
first seven chapters than the last seven. After one learns that the begin- 
nings were made by cultured idealists, like Unonius and Kumlein, each 
attaching to himself a small group of like-minded folk; that mass emigra- 
tion, beginning about 1860, was a resultant of complex influences, Swed- 
ish and American, playing mainly upon a certain economic and social 
class of small cultivators and landless rural folk, which class is tho- 
roughly explained and its psychology charted, the balance of the book 
produces an effect not exactly of repetition but of over demonstration. 
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One of the most striking features of this story is the emphasis upon 
social, rather than economic motives of emigration, and the success 
achieved by the controlling element in restricting the movement largely 
to a single class. 

When the background of each of the major European sources of our 
population shall have been studied with the care which Lindberg has 
bestowed upon the Swedes, American historians and sociologists will be in 
position to discuss our composite American society. 

The author evidently received much aid from the exhaustive Swedish 
government report on emigration, but his independent research has been 
most painstaking. 

The citation on page 65, The Nation, should read, not Vol. cxxv, 
No. 8, p. 289, but No. 8239. In general, the workmanship is unexcep- 
tionable. 

JosepH SCHAFER 


Stagecoach and Tavern Tales of the Old Northwest. By Harry 
Elisworth Cole. (A. H. Clark Co., Cleveland, 1930.) 3876 pp. Price 
$6.00. 

This readable book relates chiefly to the taverns of Wisconsin in 
pioneer days. After some introductory material, four chapters deal with 
roads and stagecoaches, and the remaining seventeen chapters with such 
subjects as “Tavern Names, Signs, and Advertisements,’ “Menus and 
Manners,” “Pedlars and Prices,” “Gayety and Weddings in Taverns,” 
“Courts and Brawls in Taverns,” and “Tavern Tragedies.””’ Though the 
writer is less skilled in generalization than in presenting anecdote and 
detail, the very wealth of material gives the reader an effective impres- 
sion of the tavern as a social institution on the frontier, sharing with 
(though often opposed by) the church and school in the development of 
the community. Travelers’ narratives, tavern and stageline advertise- 
ments, and old tavern accounts, bills, and menus are drawn upon for in- 
teresting material, and numerous illustrations from old photographs add 
to the value of the work. The historian will regret that the sources are 
not as a rule identified and located; but the general public, for whom the 
book was written, will not care, and the historian may console himself 
with the knowledge that the book has passed under the editorial scrutiny 
of Dr. Louise Phelps Kellogg. 

Soton J. Buck 


Indians and Pioneers. By Grant Foreman. (Yale University Press, 
1980.) Price $4.00. 

Mr. Foreman, whose home is in Oklahoma, has seized the unique op- 
portunity of writing of the Southwest before the Removal Act of 1830. 
The three decades between the Louisiana purchase and the Indian re- 
movals have been largely neglected by historical writers. Mr. Foreman’s 
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book comes in to complete the story of the Southwestern frontier. It is 
a tale of Indians and Pioneers, in which the first race takes the prece- 
dence. The earlier chapters, after a brief summary of the French and 
Spanish epochs deal with the Osage Indians, their friends and enemies. 
Mingled with this are the accounts of traders, soldiers, and missionaries. 
Aside from these white men there were few pioneers in this region until 
the government established forts. Then settlement crept into the Red 
River valley and the incidents of frontier life began afresh on this new 
Southwestern border. 

Mr. Foreman has made long and careful research in original materials 
for this time and region. He visited the national capital and explored the 
resources of the War Department, the Office of Indian Affairs, and the 
State Department. He examined material in the historical collections 
of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, and Wisconsin; he searched the Bancroft and 
Huntington libraries in California; and in the offices of the missionary 
societies in the East he found much needed material to complete his 
story. 

The book is a valuable link in the history of the frontier; it is agree- 
ably written and makes interesting reading not only for specialists but 
for all those who enjoy the thrilling story of western progress. 


Constitution Making in Indiana, volume iii of the series and volume 
xvii of the Indiana Historical Collections, is edited, like the first two 
volumes of the constitutional series, by Dr. Charles Kettleborough of the 
legislative reference bureau. The present volume is composed of amend- 
ments, legislative bills and referendums, and supreme court decisions 
bringing Indiana’s constitutional history down to date. The fate of the 
attempt to call a constitutional convention without a popular referendum 
is here outlined. 








